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EVELINE BERENGER. | “ Tue calmness of all around seemed to press like a 
on raised,’ ay || weight on the bosom of the unhappy Eveline, and brought 


The banner of your rightful liege 
At your she-captain’s call, 


i} : : 
|, to mind a deeper sense of present grief, and keener fore- 
| . nd . 
Wha, sslniie of mamachiad. bodings of future. horrors, than had reigned there during 
Lent mettle to the meanest hind, | the bustle, blood and confusion of the preceding day. 
” 
That manned her castle wall. She rose up—she sat down—she moved to and fro on 
: oma : | the platform—she remained fixed like a statue to a single 
Tue plate which adorns our magazine the present | . , . , 
|| Spot, as if she were trying, by variety of posture, to divert 
month, is an illustration of a scene in Scott’s tale of “* The 
me her internal sefise of fear and sorrow. At length, look- 
Betrothed.” The chief scene of this tale is laid in a) ih 
ing at Father Aldrovand and the Fleming, as they slept 
castle on the borders of Wales, to which the author has || 
te ms | soundly under the shade of the battlement, she could no 
given the name of the “ Garde Doloureuse,”’ and _ its longer forbear breaking silence: “Men are happy,” she 
original is supposed, by antiquaries, to be the castle of. ! ie ‘ * hes 
said; “their anxious thoughts are either diverted by 
Clun, in Shropshire. But few vestiges of its former ||| . : aiid é 
|| toilsome exertion, or drowned in the insensibility which 
grandeur remain to teach the observer, that it was once || follows it. They may encounter wounds or death; but it 





a fortress of gre e and || 
of greet post, Som whisk io eave © is we who feel in the spirit a more keen anguish than the 


noble Norman founder and occupant, Fitz Allan, engaged | ] 
in dire and bloody warfare with the hardy Welshmen | H 
At times the Lord || 


who dwelt near to the marches. 
Marchers rushed from their impregnable fortress into | 


the adjoining territories of the Welsh princes, called the || 
| rather the heroine you were but yesterday.’ 


Powys Land, pursuing a system of rapine, plunder and) 


persecution. It is at the time of these terrible affrays, 


that Scott has chosen the period of his tale. | 
The “Garde Doloureuse,”’ was held, in the tale, by 


Raymond Berenger, a grey-haired and valiant warrior, 


who longed to join in deadly combat with Gwenwyn, 
neighboring Welsh prince, of scarce inferior valor, and | 
his mortal foe. At length the wished-for opportunity 
occurred. Gwenwyn besieged, with a mighty host, the 
redoubtable castle, and Raymond sallied forth to meet | 
him, with his men-at-arms. When, by exalted prowess, 


exchanged sentences of defiance, a treacherous enemy | 
crept beneath his mailed charger, and stabbed him in the 
belly. Falling, he threw down his noble rider, whose | 
helmet being jarred from his head, a mortal blow was 
deait by Gwenwypn, as he rose. 

Eveline Berenger bravely bore herself after her father’s 
death, though he was dear to her us her life, and sup- 
plying his place, in a degree, she inspired the hearts of 
the garrison by the unshrinking courage of her own. 
She trod the battlements where they were posted, and 
cheered them by her words; and not until the Welsh- 
man was driven back, did she think to resign herself to 
grief. There, in the stillness of midnight, when the 
Flemish sentinel, and the castle confessor, overcome with 
weariness, had sunk to sleep, she walked on the plat- 
form with her attendant, Rose. The filial fortitude that 
had nerved her to restrain her tears, lest the infection of 
her sorrow should abate the courage of her followers, in 
the arduous struggle in which victory seemed, to her, to 
be only a just offering to the gory manes of her slain 
parent, was no longer necessary, now that victory had 
been secured. In the language of the tale— 
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| body knows, and in the gnawing sense of present ill, and 
fear of future misery, suffer a living mee more cruel than 
|, that which ends our woes at once.’ 


“*Do not be downcast, noble lady,’ said Rose, ‘be 


** Alas, Rose,’ answered her mistress, ‘you have a 
father to fight and watch for you; mine, my kind, noble, 
and honored parent, lies dead on yonder field, and all 


| which remains for me is, to act as may best become his 
| 
a memory.’ 


“So saying, and overpowered by the long-repressed 
burst of filial sorrow, she sank down on the banquette 
which ran along the inside of the embattled parapet of 
the platform, and murmugpg to herself, ‘ He is gone for 


ver!’ abandoned herself ity of grief. 
he had approached so near to the Welshman, that they eer ee 


hand grasped unconsciously the weapon which she held, 
and seemed, at the same time, to press her forehead; 
while the tears, by which she was now, for the first time, 
relieved, flowed in torrents from her eyes, and her sobs 
seemed so convulsive, that Rose almost feared her heart 
was bursting. Affection and sympathy dictated the 
kindest course which Eveline’s condition permitted, 
Without attempting to control the torrent of grief in its 
full current, she gently sat down beside the mourner, and 
possessing herself of the hand which had sunk motionless 
by her side, she alternately pressed it to her lips, her 
bosom, and her brow—now covered it with kisses, now 
bedewed it with tears, awaiting a more composed 
moment to offer her little stock of consolation in such 
deep silence and stillness, that, as the pale light fell 
upon the two beautiful young women, it seemed rather to 
show a group of statuary, the work of some eminent 
sculptor, than beings whose eyes still wept, and whose 
hearts still throbbed. The glimmering corslet of the 
Fleming, and the dark garments of Father Aldrovand, as 
they lay prostrated on the stone-steps, might represent 
the bodies of those for whom the principal figures were 


mourning.” 
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Original. || December, my curiosity seemed in a fair way of being 
VICISSITUDES. gratified. She was wrapt in a large shawl, and as she 
was stepping out of the cabin door, her foot struck the 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. | sill, while, in striving to regain her balance, she dropped 
| her port-folio. It had been imperfectly closed, and fell 


“ This life is all chequered with pleasures and woes, open on the floor. I stooped to pick it up, and saw it 
That chase one another like waves of the deep— || contained paintings in water-colors, of fruit, flowers, and 

Each billow, as brightly or darkly it flows, | I To cate OF ee 
Reflecting our eyes as they sparkle or weep.”—moore. || Small landscapes. She thanked me with a quiet smile 


 aternatieete >: i illest ts as I replaced the pictures and handed her the book, and 
indians a pres Seeaaetiae cas wh. ch sopenenes | we again parted. From that time I saw her no more in 
it from New York, and I seldom entered the cabin of one ~ — a ith 1 dae tees be 
of the little steamboats, without finding some subjects for || ve ae eee es ae r ret Ae — wit od 
ehdeamniie- denies. Avan anata || surpessing beauty had formed one of the loveliest pictures 
s . * Be >» y image : ‘ 
a with the appearance of a lady, whom I often met | = ee ey gy oe ap neem a er a 
ob ttn et haar tae Cieiian: ae Ama athe forgotten her. One day, as I was entering Stewart's, a 
generally attracts a lady's notice first, was slightly outré | sae Gans ens: of the Gonn, arnt capped fate 0 eplondid 


in its character; she looked as if she might be an English- 
woman, and yet, the shade of difference between her 
costume and that of others, was so slight, as to be unde- 
finable, though quite perceptible. But my eyes did not 





| carriage, while a clerk handed in a small parcel, which, 
| from the extreme politeness of his parting bow, I took 
| to be of considerable value. A rich velvet cloak concealed 
| the lady’s figure, and a blond veil shaded her face, but 
‘the transient glimpse which I obtained, convinced me 


linger long on her dress, when it had once fallen on her | AE BESO Not 1 > ea tac 

exquisite face. It was not the beauty of which painters ile pl aeniinnn pan erie “a 
and poets dream, but a living and breathing loveliness |) : ‘ line 
such as seldom greets the sight in this dreary world. } remarkably fine Magdalen, I scarcely noticed that some 


Apparently about twenty-five years of age, her figure was nie hed ee — eee me. At length I turned, 
small and symmetrical, her complexion of the purest ! and saw again the purple velvet cloak and veil, but the 


2 H a ; | face was no longer concealed, and m i 
white, her cheek colored with the most delicate rose-tint, | 8 , » to my surprise, I 


her mouth exquisitely chiselled, and her eyes of the beheld the lady of the port-folio. There was no mista- 


] king that countenance, but when I remembered the little 





deepest blue. Contrary to the prevailing fashion of the 
time, her dark hair was drawn back from her broad, | aes RES : wet 
white forehead, falling on her cheeks in long ringlets, || I beheld the same individual. There was a half smile 
eed her cmall hee fornted, as it were, the frame of this | on her beautiful lips as she caught my eye; she probably 


' 
| 


sweet picture. She was always alone, and appeared to || guessed my thoughts, and turned toward me, as if half 


be quite unacquainted with the people among whom she |, inclined to speak, but my companions coming “> she 
lived, for she never exchanged the slightest salutation ese and proceeded to another part of the room. While 
with any one. My curiosity became so much excited, | I wes still thinking od her, —~ busbend approached, and 
that I found myself noticing gvery trifling peculiarity in| introduced to me his old friend, Charles Willeston, of 


her appearance and manners. I soon found that she |whom I had often heard him speak as a college friend. 
| They had not met in several years, and had entirely lost 


was by no means the child of wealth, for her dress, though i * : 2 ’ 
always neat, was evidently indebted to her own hand for || Sight of each other, when they thus accidentally met in 
. the picture-gallery. After a few minutes conversation, 


straw bonnet and coarse shawl, I could scarcely believe 


its attempt at fashion. Her dresses were not made by a || 
. + . | - ; “y . 

modiste, nor were her bonnets imported from Paris. | Mr. Willeston said, “ You do not know that I have been 

|}as lucky as yourself, and among my other successes, 


Her capes and handkerchiefs lacked that superabundance 
ihave obtained a wife; perhaps Mrs. 


of French embroidery and Mechlin lace, which ladies then 
affected, and, upon the whole, to the eye of one of the 
initiated, she had the appearance of a woman who had 





will allow 
me to make her acquainted with Mrs. Willeston.” So 
saying, he crossed the room, and immediately returned 
with the lady of the port-folio. I was so much surprised 
that I scarcely know how I received her. My first feel- 


more taste than fashion, more beauty than fortune, and 


more intellect than either. I would have given any thing ‘ . 
ing was pleasure, my second, a strong impulse of curi- 
osity. After a very agreeable conversation, we parted 
with an understanding that I should call upon Mrs. 


me, and sit in perfect silence, with her quiet, sweet face, | : - 
unlightened by a smile of recognition. | Willeston the following day. My visit was the beginning 
i 


One morning I observed that she carried with her a |) . 
small, faded-looking port-folio. This was a new subject | between us. I found her a light-hearted, joyous, content- 
of speculation. What did that port-folio enclose ?—not ed creature, and learned from her own lips, the history 
music, for it was too small—perhaps prints—perhaps || which had so long baffled my conjectures. 
drawings. But my conjectures afforded no insight into|| “‘ My mother,” said she, “ was the youngest daughter 
the truth, and I was forced to see her turn one way, i of the Dean of , and the only one of a large family 
while I proceeded another, without learning what her | who remained unmarried at the death of her father. My 
port-folio had to do with her history. From this time, || grandfather, who had taken a second wife quite late in 


I never met her without it, and one cold morning in life, left his daughter entirely dependent on the will of 


to discover who she could be. It was most tantalizing 
to my curiosity, to see her so often take a seat beside 





of an intimacy which still exists, though an ocean rolls 
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her step-mother, with the exception of a small sum which |) year, she felt no anxiety about pecuniary matters. But 
she inherited in right of her mother. The widow was | the death of her uncle soon deprived her of her chief 
a woman of harsh and ambitious temper, who sought to _Teliance. The living passed into other hands; the new 
extend her influence by the marriage of the Dean’s| incumbent had his own friends to serve, a new curate 
daughter, so as to command success for her only son. | was appointed, and my father was thrown upon the 
My mother, who possessed a gentle and quiet temper, | world penniless. It was under these circumstances that 
together with good talents and extreme personal beauty, | I was born. I have heard my mother narrate the story 
was by no means disposed to enter into her ambitious of their sufferings at that time, and the recital almost 
schemes. The dissimilarity of their views constantly broke my heart. Imagine, if you can, the situation of 
gave rise to unpleasant scenes, until, at length, as a| two persons, brought up amid the refinements of taste and 
punishmert, and in the hope that the monotony of her ] luxury, with talents cultivated to the highest degree, and 
new home would give her a new zest for the gay world, | feelings rendered doubly sensitive by habitual indulgence, 
my mother was sent to spend the summer with an old || now reduced to absolute want—destitute of the means 
aunt, who resided in a remote village in the west of || to procure a morsel of bread. I cannot bear to dwell 
England. To my mother, the transition from the gaie-| upon the particulars of their misery; suffice it to say, 
ties of London life to the quiet of a country village, was, | that my father was compelled to labor with his hands in 
indeed, delightful. Wearied with a perpetual round of | the meanest of all occupations, in order to provide food 
dissipation, disgusted with the frivolous pleasures of | for his perishing wife and child. 
fashionable life, she had never been so happy since she | “In the midst of their distress, however, they were 
left the nursery and school-room, as she was when occu- | most unexpectedly relieved. An eccentric relative who 
pying one corner of the little parlor in the old personage | had quarrelled with all his immediate connexions, died, 
of Harrfield. Her aunt, an old-fashioned body, who leaving a small but independent fortune to my father, 
read her Bible, darned stockings, and made carpet-work, || whom he had not seen since he was a boy. Of course a 
interfered but little in her pursuits; and her uncle, an } new mode of life was immediately adopted. My parerts, 
old-world clergyman, who divided his time between) who never could learn the value of money, soon establish- 
sermon-writing and backgammon, troubled himself still ‘| ed themselves in a handsome house, richly furnished, and 
less about her. Her uncle’s library afforded many filled with obsequious servants. Their equipage and 
resources to a mind as contemplative as hers, and her plate were unexceptionable—their dinners exquisite— 
skill in drawing enabled her to occupy many hours in | their balls splendid, and they consequently soon found 
sketching the picturesque beauties of the little village. themselves the centre of a circle of summer friends. 
Perhaps the visits of the young curate had some effect) yi, kind of life suited both my father and mother. 
in making her contented with her seclusion, for it is very | Both were naturally indolent and luxurious in their 
certain that the summons to return to the gay world, was! habits, and the contrast between past privation and 
a most unwelcome one. She, however, obeyed it, and present abundance, seemed to add new zest to their 
found her home rendered more uncomfortable than ever, | enjoyment. I was so young at the time of this change, 
by a project which her step-mother now entertained, of | that I retained no recollection of our poverty, and my 
marrying her to a rich and gouty old lord. A series of | life now seemed to pass like a fairy tale. Every thing 
persecutions followed her refusal to aid in this scheme, || that affection could suggest, or wealth procure, ministered 
and she was finally seat back to Harrfield, where she no to my gratification. An education befitting a lady of the 
Jonger hesitated to obey the dictates of her own heart. | highest rank, was bestowed on me. Teachers and 
The poor curate, who had long loved her in secret, was || governesses were multiplied to aid me in my progress, 
soon her accepted lover, and in spite of the threats of | for my parents had resolved that I should outshine all the 
outlawry from her family and friends, they were married. | Joftier scions of the old family stock. The only thing 
“ Totally ignorant of the value of money, because she that saved me from being utterly spoiled, was the influ- 
had never known its want; unused to any kind of house- | ence of my old nurse. She was a shrewd and kind- 
hold occupations, my mother was little suited to the } hearted Scotchwoman, who had been my earliest at- 
humble life she had chosen. But, with a willing heart | tendant. She had learned enough of our early circum- 
and great energy of character, she set herself to the task || stances, to be aware of the total change in our present 
she had undertaken, and though several years elapsed prospects, and she was too sensible, not to fear the future 
before she had fully learned her duties, and though her) yesults of my parents’ headlong career. I possessed, 
health was broken down in the painful study, she perse- | naturally, a most cheerful, happy temper, and this she 
vered, nobly, to the end, and my father never had cause | endeavored to strengthen by her judicious management, 
to repent his imprudent marriage. Her family, exaspe- || so as to fit me for any station I might hereafter be called 
rated at what they deemed a low connexion, refused to | t9 gj], I am indebted to nature for that happy mental 
hold any intercourse with her; they paid over to her her || vision which enables me always to look upon the bright 
mother’s legacy of five hundred pounds, and then cast | 5:36 of life, but I think I owe to her the strength of mind 
her off for ever. _ which supported me in the midst of adversity and disap- 
“ During the first year of her married life, she was too || pointment. 
happy to think of the future. Her uncle’s house wasa | “I had reached my sixteenth year without ever having 
secure asylum from the evils of poverty, and notwith- || known a sorrow. My debit in the world of fashion was 
standing her husband’s paltry stipend of forty pounds |) characterized by the most complete success; a crowd of 
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admirers soon surrounded me, and I was becoming quite || my life as a governess. My youthful appearance was a 
intoxicated with adulation, when I happily met with|| very great disadvantage to me, for few persons were 
your husband’s friend, Charles Willeston. He, at first, || willing to entrust their daughters to such a mere girl as 
attracted my attention, simply because he was an Ameri- || I then seemed. However, I lived several years in that 
can, but there was a frankness of manner—a dignity of | capacity, in various families. One house I left, because 
character, and a strength of principle in all he said and ‘| I would not consent to wash and dress the little children, 
did, which quickly rivetted my regard. He possessed a | and sleep with the chambermaid; another, because the 
large estate in Virginia, and without instituting any || lady's brother became too fond of sharing his nieces’ 
inquiry as to my prospects, he offered me bis hand, and | studies in the school-room; another, because it was 





was accepted. The time of our marriage was fixed, the 
bridesmaids selected, the preparations all in progress, || 
when suddenly ‘a change came o’er the spirit of our| 
dream.’ Willeston had inherited his estate from an old | 
uncle, whose only son had left home many years before, | 
and never been heard of afterwards. The father vainly! 


endeavored to recover some tidings of the fugitive, but 
even to the last, he retained a hope of his return, and) 
when making his will, bequeathed his property to his| 
nephew, to be delivered up to his son if ever he should | 
be found. This seemed so improbable a thing, that 
Wiblleston regarded the property as his own, but in the | 


: . . os , . i 
midst of our bright anticipations, he received news that || 





the rightful claimant had returned. He was obliged, || 
immediately, to leeve England, and hasten home to inves- 


tigate the affair. He found it to betootrue. The prodi- 


gal son, broken down in health, and crushed in spirit, 
had wandered home. Whatever might have been his 


early vices, all now seemed merged in the absorbing one | 
of avarice. Willeston unhesitatingly transferred the | 
estate to his cousin, who was mean enough to demand 
the accounts of the income which had been consumed | 
since his father’s death. He was paid to the uttermost, 
farthing, and Willeston wrote to me, stating his poverty, 

—his determination to devote himself to his profession 
for a subsistence, and relinquishing his claim upon my 

hand. The tone of his letter convinced me that, in. 
giving me back the faith I bad pledged, he bad made a) 
sacrifice of his happiness to his sense of duty, and 1. 
resolved, under all circumstances, to consider myself still 

plighted to him. This I wrote to him, and assured him that | 
whenever he was ready to claim my hand, it should be his. 





** My father was unwilling that I should do this, and 
strenuously urged upon my acceptance the proposals of | 
another suitor. I heard him with surprise and indigna- || 
tion, but I did not then know all his motives. There had | 
been some strange troubles between my father and mother, 
which { had not been allowed to share, and it was not. 
until there was an execution in the house, that I learned 
my father was a bankrupt. All our splendor vanished | 
in an instant. My father fled to America to avoid an) 
arrest, and with the money raised by the sale of our! 
jewels, my mother and myself were, soon after, enabled to| 
join him. When we arrived in this country, I learned that | 
Willeston was in Virginia, engaged in the practice of his| 
profession. I wrote to him of our misfortunes, reitera-| 
ted my promise to him, and besought him not to attempt | 
to rejoin us till he could do so without detriment to! 
himself. 


“My father obtained a situation as assistant in a 


school, and I sought to establish myself as governess in| 
@ private family. I could tell you some droll stories of | 





matter of grave offence, that I was mistaken for one of 
the family. Oh, if ever I write a book, it shall be the 
Adventures of a Governess.” 

I took the opportunity afforded me by the merry laugh 
which interrupted my new friend’s tale, to ask her whether 
she never gave way to depression and low spirits, when 
compelled to encounter such degradation and absurdity. 

“Never, never,” was her reply. ‘Le bon temps 
viendra, was still my motto. Hope has always been 
my attendant spirit, and she did not desert me even at 
that moment. It is true, there was a season when my 
heart almost broke under the ‘accumulation of sorrow, 
and that was, when I looked upon the death-bed of my 
father. He died after an illness of several months, and 


‘ 
we were left alone in a strange land. To crown our 


misfortunes, my mother was taken down with a rheuma- 
tic fever, and I was obliged to strain every nerve to 
preserve her from the horrors of want. For change of 
, and 





air, I procured apartments in the village of 
there we resided when I was accustomed to meet you on 
board of the steamboat. My mother was then able to 
sit up, but she continued a helpless cripple, and my time 
was divided between the care of her, and the labor which 
was required to keep us from starving. By my skill in 
drawing, I was enabled to provide my mother with every 
comfort; it is true, my works were not of a very high 
order—fire-screens, card-racks, and such nicknacks, were 
all I was expected to adorn, but they sold well, and that 
was all I then sought. 

“* Now came another change, and [ hope the last. Just 
when my health began to fail from constant exertion, I 
was rescued from all further care, by the return of my 


lover. His cousin had sunk under the effects of early 


excesses, and Wiileston was now heir at law to his 
princely fortune. On my twenty-fourth birth-day we 
were married. My infancy was wrapped in the garments 
of poverty, my childhood decked with the rich gauds of 
wealth, my youth folded in the coarse garb of humble 
industry, and my womanhood again displays the costly 
trappings of affluence. I am happier than I ever was 
before, but my contentment has never failed me. I have 
been satisfied with a simple meal in a poor cottage, and 
can say no more than that when I sit down to the richest 
viands in my own bright home. I love my husband most 
devotedly, and do most heartily enjoy the comforts and 
luxuries of his present station, but should another revolu- 
tion of fortune’s wheel place us again on the humble level 
of poverty, 1 think I should still find courage to endure, 
and contentment to meet our lot.” 

Such was the story of my light-hearted friend, and as I 
listened, I felt that the wise man was right when he said, 
“ A merry heart doeth gvod like a medicine.” 
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Original. 
IS’T MY NEPHEW, OR NOT?* 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER III. | 


THERE was an unusual commotion among the servants | ? " 
8 | occupant of a splendidly-furnished apartment, he was, 


at Gordon Hall, before Sir Richard and my lady were | 
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| a good deal of a feeling of gratitude in Sir Richard's 
| bosom, that his anxiety was over; which thus found 
| vent. In another’s mouth, this oath would have framed 
itself into a thanksgiving. Let this apology be accepted, 
and the Baronet forgiven. 

Nick awoke early on this especial morning, and find- 
ing himself ensconced in rich bed furniture, and the 


| for a few moments, in bewilderment, whether he had 


stirring, on the morning subsequent to the scenes already | -_ n transported from this mundane sphere to 
| bee ‘ B g e some 


related. There were whisperings and groupings and hurry- |! . . : . 
ed. T re pering ev pu 8 : ~ || fairy land. His mental obfuscation was created by the 
ings among them. At the regular hour—eight o’clock— . 


for Sir Richard was of clock-work exactitude in his move- |, 


ments—Mr. Timothy, the valet de chambre—a snub- 


nosed old fellow, as ancient as the baronet himself— |) 


knocked at his dressing-room door, and was admitted as 
usual, and he wore so meaning and peculiar a grin upon | 


effects of indulgence on the night preceding; for, on his 
arrival at the hall, various cold viands were speedily set 
before him at his request, flanked by sundry potative 
and potent fluids; to which he had done somewhat more 
than ample justice. This dreamy, half asleep, half 








own 


awake state of uncertainty, soon vanished, however, and 


his lunarian countenance, and diversified his ordinarily | ‘ ; ¢ 
| he arrived at the very just conclusion that he was no 


recise movements with so many ramifications, that Sir | ‘ 4 i : 
: : ie ’ || other than Nick Burkitt, the most audacious rascal in 
Richard exclaimed in nervous astonishment— . age pel 
“y BD Gack wean din euntten 4 | the universe, as his situation in that same bed and bed- 
ou old fool, what's the matter ? 


. aga’ : . |, chamber sufficiently certified. As this flattering truth 
Mr. Timothy’s grin became more engrossing upon his || 


visage, as though he admitted the impeachment that he | 


was not, in all things, the Timothy of every day, and | 
| 
| 


stole over his mind, a placid smile lighted up his features, 
and rising upright, he paused a minute, to accustom him- 
self to a perpendicular position, before any attempt at 


approaching his master, he said, in a gleeful undertone— ; - 
Pr g ’ ’ 8 | locomotion; and then, throwing off the clothes, and step- 


“ He’s come, sir!” las ; 
, _ping to the floor, he rang the bell with a truly aristo- 


There needed no name—for the arrival of the Lieu- | we ; : ‘ 
cratic intensity. Immediately, the heavy footfalls of Mr. 


palace i the ene Hy adage! of aoen er \ Jemmy Mitchell were heard, following the lighter steps 

conversation, for a month, in 1 parlor and kitchen. || , 7. 

Sin etenh ee cota, inet ome old fellow=and |i of the servant, up the stairs, and that dignitary was 
. |ushered in. Mr. Jen Mitchell’ ile, whi 

without a word, applied himself with tremendous energy 1 4 ia foe > my Ei oe $2 ved 

d haste, to the arraying of hi pinta Bt ei ails || cuted the coffee-mill gesture, with his thumb against his 

pee aetiel i agpantin Fokine dite || nose, was assurance that all was right. 

Mr. Timothy’s customary duties, and bestowing upon | 


that functionary sundry fierce anathemas—for Sir Richard } - ; “ie” 7 
was as choleric as he was hale—at every mismanage- || and real Lun’un porter as is got ‘ere, is vorth a scraggin 


ment, the result of his own confusion. Mr. Timothy | to get at. If ve e grabbed afore ve fixes this ‘ere, ve 

bore all with admirable stoicism, having philosophy oe + rece — ow. My eyes, vot a nice vay they ‘as 

enough to appreciate and make allowance for the effect |, doin thin ~~ ,. . 

en vil | Mr. Mitchell accompanied this speech, so very gentle 
| for him, with an up and down motion of his flat hand on 


“He arrived about midnight; and wouldn’t let you ye 3 
“ : pit Sy || the recipient of all cheer, good and bad, which gesture 
be called nor ’vised of it, on no ’count; and that’s what || , : , 
Sale - _is universally recognised to be tantamount to a confes- 
I call bein’ a very thoughtful young gentleman. . 


When Mr. Timothy’s efforts were no longer requisite, cla tine gued fe Oy exter ef Ge cay. Se Eh, ay 


he was dismissed, and Sir Richard, remembering that || had an unconscionable habit of never being satisfied. 
Lady Gordon might feel some small desire to be informed Could he have had the full control of himeelf, he would 
of the interesting news, entered her chamber with slight | have reversed the customary appropriation of time, in 
ceremony, while she was indulging in the luxuriant enjoy- | regard to meals, and their intervals, and made the inter- 


ment of a last nap, and ejaculated— | vals, meals, and the meals, pauses. Not being, by any 
“ Come, my lady, bustle! bustle! The boy’s here— | means, bashful, he had done nothing since he woke, but 
he is, by ” eat and drink ; to the great diversion of the servants. 
We regret to record that Sir Richard ever used an | Nick busied himself, for a time, before completing his 
oath—especially in the presence of a woman ; but it must toilet, in rummaging over the Lieutenant’s trunk and 
be confessed, that when in a state of unusual excitement, | €Xamining its contents. He found, very opportunely, a 
he did employ a bouncer, now and then, asa safety-valve. | large bundle of letters which the Lieutenant had received 
In the present instance, there was no passion in his | from England, the perusal of which, or a ae of 
exclamation ; it was uttered in a slow, emphatic, impres- } them, materially enlarged bis insight into family secrets 
sive way—as much as to say, that the event, whose) and peculiarities, and enabled him -- tags hie part to 
announcement it was coupled with, was of so much | better advantage. He finally arrayed himeelf with great 
importance, that its occurrence imperatively demanded , Care in the Lieutenant's garments, not excepting a full 


some unusual form of communication. There was, too, } dress uniform coat, which the trunk contained. He 
! doubted not that the Lieutenant would have worn it on 


his introduction, in order to make the most favorable 


“Tt’s a jolly rum go, an’ no mistake. Such wittles 
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impression possible, on his cousin, at their first interview, 
and he deemed that it would have been an insult in him, 


as that officer's representative, to neglect any point which | 
As it was Nick’s | 


he would have prided himself upon. 


first admission into genteel company, he was somewhat 


at a loss what manner to assume, but, finally, all was_ 
arranged, and he descended the stairs to pass the Rubi- | 


con. 

Sir Richard met him in the hall. 
almost found its way to Nick’s cheek, as the old gentle- 
man squeezed his hand in both his own, and extended to 
him a most cordial reception. 

“* My dear boy, how d’ye! In King George’s name, 
why didn’t you let me know of your arrival the instant it 
I'd have raised the house to give you a 
Lady Gordon, our 
Nephew, Lady 


A misgiving blush 


took place? 
welcome. But come in—come in! 
long-expected, and very dear nephew. 
Gordon.” 


Lady Gordon was a self-complacent, vain old lady, of 
a dark complexion. She rose when Nick approached 
her, and he, fearful of doing too little, came very near 
executing too much; for he thrust his arm about her 
waist, and proceeded to tender a kiss upon her venerable 
She turned her cheek, and received it there; 
So far, so good; Nick’s ardor grati- 


lips. 
smiling graciously. 
fied the dame, and a staunch friend was summarily won. 
He had taken 


the precaution to deliver to Sir Richard the letters with 


Nick was soon partially at his ease. 


which the Lieutenant had very unintentionally accommo- 
dated him, and thus obtained a few moments grace, and 
opportunity to take an observation of his latitude and 
longitude, while the Baronet was perusing, with specta- 
cles on nose, those to his own address. His worst 
apprehension was, that his friends, at the inn, might be 
so impolite as to call upon him at the hall, before he had 
so fully ingratiated himself into the favor of the ruling 
powers, as to render an enclaircissement difficult, until 
his ends had been consummated; and for this reason, 
every opening of the doors caused an involuntary twist of 


his head in the direction of the sound. 


“You left Calcutta, Charles, as we learned by your 


’ 


last letter you were to do, on the—the—’ 
“Oh, yes, yes, I—TI fulfilled my intention as there 
expressed, and sailed precisely at that time. I was too 
anxious to reach England in season for the great event, | 
to delay. 
lady—a—my dear aunt.” 


Yes—yes—I left at that time precisely, my | 


“You came in the—am I growing so old that my) 
memory begins to fail !—in the—the—” 

* Beautiful ship! Very fast sailer! Obliging Captain, 
and very diligent crew. Delightful passage in every 
respect!” 

** Where were you last stationed, before you obtained 
your furlough, Charles?) We never heard.” 

“ It’s very strange—never heard? Didn't you receive, 
my dear aunt, a letter I addressed to you, from that 


very station!" 


| 
' 


“ Bless you, Charles, did you write tome? It never 
reached me! What a pity! What a loss!” 
“ Very sad thing. 1 was very particular in my descrip- 





| for he had particular friends residing there, and, for some 
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tions of every thing curious and beautiful, because I knew 
you possessed a remarkable taste.” 
“Thank you, Charles. 


discrimination. 


I believe I do possess some 
But what station was it? I will get 
that letter if I can, and by knowing where it was sent 
from, it will assist in the inquiries I will have your uncle 
make.” 

Thus propounding her question the second time, Lady 
Gordon looked Nick directly in the face, and awaited his 
reply. Nick knew far less of the British Indies than of 
Botany Bay, although the latter is farthest from England, 


time, had not been settled in his mind, whether he should 
not visit that far-off region himself, at the expense of 
government; which had led him to institute some few 
inquiries about it. He knew no more of naval stations, 
than that certain old hulks in certain ports, were devoted 
to the reception of such guests of the government as were 
to be indulged with an early excursion to the Botany 
On a sudden his features became 
convulsed—Lady Gordon looking at him all the while— | 


Bay before mentioned. 








big tears gathered in his eyes, and with a tremulous 
motion, he drew one of the Lieutenant’s handkerchiefs ] 
from the Lieutenant’s coat, and commenced applying it ' 
with hasty jerks, to his organs of vision, just as he had 
seen the tragedy heroes do, many a time, in his favorite i 
theatre, the Surrey. At length he ejaculated in a I 
broken voice— ‘ 
“ Excuse—dear aunt—sensibility—on that very sta- i 
tion—dear friend—lost for ever—dreadful suddenness— I 
can’t bear to have it called to mind—if please, change } 
subject—dear aunt—foolish fellow—betray sudden emo- a 
tion!" Thereupon he started up and walked to the ] 
window, by which he served two purposes; he could 
see own the avenue, whether either of the individuals } 
he feared was approaching, and he squinted between his r 
fingers, as he held the handkerchief to his eyes, to note : b 
what effect his point had produced on Lady Gordon. b 
In stage parlance, it took well. That prim personage e 
slowly wiped the corners of her eyes, and said no more h 
in an audible voice. She muttered to herself, however, g 
“ What delicate sensibility! Amiable young man!” b 
Just then the Baronet, having finished his letters, ¥ 
re-folded them, observing with a satisfied smile, us he w 
took off his spectacles, and put them in their case— e 
“Well, your father dates from Singapore, in very e 
excellent spirits. The dog! he seems to love me as 
heartily as ever.” - 
“ Love you, uncle!” exclaimed Nick, crossing to Sir tl 
| Richard, “ when I was bidding him farewell at that very 
Singapore, almost the last words he said, with tears in n 
his eyes, were, ‘Charles, say to your uncle, that although Pr 
the sea rolls between us, I shall never forget him. Dis- to 
tance only makes him more dear, and not a day passes w 
| but I recall to memory, the pleasant hours I have had ' 
with him. Tell him I pray God to bless him, and give hi 
me a chance to see him again !’” cl 
“Did he say all that? Zounds! he must have been 
drunk! He never would have branched off so, when he sh 
wassober. No, fact! Ha! ha! he'd ‘ave said, ‘Charles, g: 


tell old Dick, your uncle, that I’m the same old sixpence, 
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taking it rough and tumble, and hope he’s as wide awake 
as ever!’ He was certainly drunk! Does he often get 
so, Charles ?”’ 


Nick had hoped to make a second good point here, 
but had failed; however, the Baronet’s question gave 


him an opportunity to recover himself. He planted his 
| Mr. Jemmy Mitchell had been playing lion at breakfast, 


foot firmly, thrust one hand into the breast of his coat, 


and flourishing his handkerchief in the other, looked at | in the kitchen. 


the Baronet with a deep, tragedy expression, and ex- | 


claimed— 

“He is my father, sir!” 

“ Well, well, forgive me. I'd no idea of hurting your 
feelings. Ah, hereis Caroline. My dear, let me present 
you to your Cousin Charles; soon to be very near to us 
all.” 

It was an awful moment to the tender, modest girl— 
this presentation to one, heretofore an utter stranger, yet, 
within three days, to be her wedded husband. She did not 
lift her mild, blue eyes from the floor, until her father, 
taking her hand, and gently leading her forward, had |) 
placed it in that of Nick; then, lifting her glance to his 


face for an instant only—for that instant was sufficient to || 


peal the knell of hope to her gentle and anxious heart, 
the transparent pearl of her face and neck became 
suddenly suffused with tell-tale crimson, and the greet- 
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skilled in the workings of woman’s heart, believed her, 
and smiled upon ber in return, as he kissed her forehead. 
Then the filial, self-devoted girl, hurried from the apart- 
_Mment, to prevent him from witnessing a second flow of 
tell-tale tears, that would not be controlled. 





While these things had been going on in the parlor, 


The natural inquiries of the servants, 
were of the curiosities of India, whence he was supposed 
to have recently accompanied his master. 

“What sort o’ crathers and bastes is in that place, 
| Misther Mitchell?” asked Teddy, the Irish hostler. 
| ““Wery hodd—wery hodd indeed,” replied Mr. Mit- 
chell. “ The most on ’em ’asn’t no legs—” 

“No legs?” cried Betty, the cook, “ how do they go, 
then ?” 

“ They go by a sort o’ patent rewolvin’, hinternal hin- 
gine, wot rolls "em over an’ over.’ 

“ Well, what else?” asked Susan, Lady Gordon’s own 
maid. 


“Oh, dear! Lud a mussy!” exclaimed the women, 
lifting up their knives and forks. 
“ True as preachin’,” continued Mr. Mitchell. “ His 


| 

| “ There’s vun ‘orrid hanimal as is big as an ’ouse.” 
| 
! 





ing she whispered with trembling lip, was wholly inaudi- || 


ble. The Baronet beckoned to Nick to conduct her to a | 
seat at the breakfast-table, which he did with an over- | 
acted and roughshod gallantry, which would have elicited | 
mirth from the beholders, kad their eyes been open to | 


As it was, those of the Baronet || 


| 
his false pretensions. 


and my lady were blinded by prepossession, and Caro- | 
line’s, by despair. 

Breakfast over, which period arrived without Nick’ s|| 
having very seriously committed himself, he begged per- | 
mission to retire, for a few minutes, to his chamber, || 
before meeting the Baronet in his study for particular 
business, which the latter had requested him to do. So 
soon as he had left the room, Caroline rose, and would 
have spoken; but her misery betrayed itself in choking 
gasps, and rushing forward, she fell down upon her knees 
before ber mother, and burying her face in her lap, sobbed 
violently. The Baronet, who had been pacing the room, | 
wrapped in his thoughts, turned at the sound, and gazing 
on his kneeling and weeping child, exclaimed, while tears 
came into his own eyes— 

** How’s this—how’s this, Caroline? Is he hateful to 
you, my daughter? Oh, my God, I never thought of 
this!” 

“No, no, dear—dear father. It’s only agitation— 
nothing more,” cried Caroline, rising, and turning to him, 
putting her arm affectionately on his shoulder, and trying 
to smile, “don’t be troubled about me. It will all be 
well!” 

“It’s not well—it can’t be well, if you cannot love 
him! To save us from beggary, must I sacrifice my 
child ?” 

“Nay, dear father, I’m sure he’s good-looking, and I 
shall love him vastly, [know. Don’t think so much of a 
girlish outburst. There, there!” 

She brushed away her tears, and smiled ; and he, little | 





_mouth is as vide as the park gate, an’ he svallers down 
_ twenty-tive dees at hevery meal. But they kills ‘em 
sometimes.’ 
| “Flow? how?” asked the whole table. 
|} « They sleeps wery sound, on’y vonce a year; an’ the 
people vatches ’em, an’ ven they catches ‘em in that ’ere 
| partickler state, they drills ‘oles in their backs, "cause 
their flesh is wery ‘ard, loads ’em with gunpowder, an’ 
blows ’em up.” 

“Oh, dear, what a dreadful place!” “How could 
| you stay there?” “ Mercy on us!” exclaimed one and 
another. When the excitement, attendant on the re- 
markable news, had somewhat subsided, Betty, who was 
‘rather in “the sere and yellow leaf” of maidenhood, 
|simpered, “Are the ladies handsome there, Mr. Mit- 
| chell ?” 

““Wery; but they ’asn’t no old maids there. Single 
| vimin never gits beyond thirty.” 
| “ Bless us!"’ said Betty, “ what do you mean?” 
| “ Vot I says, Mrs. Betty. No hold maids gits hover 
| thirty.” 

“* Molly, the housemaid, who was bien passeé, as is said 
of fashionable gonebys, and took as keen an interest, as 
did Mrs. Betty, in this part of the conversation, asked, 
“Why, what is done with ‘em ?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Mitchell, drawing his knife very 
expressively across his throat, “ they kills ’em off, ’cause 
they ar’n’t o’ no furder use.” 

Mrs. Betty and Molly, fairly shrieked. 

“ Vorse than that, Mrs. Betty, they heats 'em! 

“Eat ’em! How, how do they eat ‘em ?” 

“Done into soup, b’iled consider’ble. They dosn't 
care to roast ‘em, ‘cause they'd be so wery tough.” 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The potion which Nick had administered to the Lieu- 
tenant, effected its purpose well, and he slept late into the 
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morning. Tidworth was stirring betimes, not only to || for he had found, by this time, that clothes, as well as 
superintend the arrangements for breakfast, but, accord-| trunk, were gon¢. True enough, the bed was only so 
ing to Sir Richard’s orders, of the morning before, to ‘| much rumpled as was occasioned by Jemmy Mitchell’s 
commence preparations for an extensive feast and carou- use of a portion of it for a seat; and though Nick’s gar- 
sal, to be given to the peasantry on the estate and the | ments, with the exception of the coat, were lying across 
villagers, on the afternoon of the marriage day. It crossed | a chair, and his trunk stood on the floor, that gentleman, 
even his unromantic mind, as he stumped about, that it himself, had vanished. Peter was despatched to Mr. 
would be more consistent with the character of a young } Jemmy Mitchell’s room, to see if any thing could be dis- 
and ardent officer, under such circumstances as the Lieu- | covered of him, and reported, on his return, that the 
tenant was placed in, that eagerness should overcome | room was empty, and nothing had been disturbed there. 
the influence of fatigue in his frame, and arouse him ] “ Thieves, by St. Peter!” cried Tidworth. “Was 
from slumber with the early dawn, rather than that he | there much in the trunk, Lieutenant?” he asked, from 


should sleep composedly to so late an hour; but as the } the entry. 


young man had given no orders to be called, Tidworth “‘ Three ten pound notes, and clothes—nothing else of 


wisely concluded that the hour of his rising was none of | value. But the worst of it is, the rascals have carried 
Nick, being of inferior consequence, | off what clothes I had on yesterday, except the coat. 


I can’t remain 


his business. 


scarcely engrossed a thought. } What in Neptune’s name am I to do! 


. . 1} , ’ 
At length the Lieutenant woke; and sprung instantly here all day !” 


| ie ’ 
from his bed. Remembrance of the contiguity he was ||  “ You'll ’ave to put on what the rascal has left,” 


in to his cousin, so svon to be his wife, filled him with 1 answered Tidworth, motioning Peter to bring out Nick's 
eager anxiety, and resolving to array himself with scru- deserted apparel. They were handed in to the Lieu- 


. : . rT 4 . - . . . 
pulous care, he looked about for his trunk, in which were |, "@nt, who, since there was no other resource, adopted 


| , . -. 
his reserved niceties of apparel. It was not, however, to } the landlord’s suggestion, and Tidworth proceeded to 
be seen. Although sure that Peter had brought it up | descend the stairs, by a very slow process, swearing at 
the night previous, directly before him, he summoned || the difficulty, and vowing that never was heard the like of 





that worthy, and holding the door slightly ajar, as men 
are wont to do, in such a situation, when giving orders | 
to servants, he desired a search for the missing article. 





Peter hastened down stairs, and announced the matter to 
Tidworth; whereupon parlor, entries, taproom, all were 
scrutinized. 

“What can have got it? Peter, go up to the other 
gentleman’s room, and ask if it wasn’t taken in there by 
mistake.” 

Peter knocked at the door, which Nick bad left partly | 
open, through fear of disturbing the house, on the occa- 





sion of his unceremonious exit, loud enough to rouse the 
dead, and called our— 

“Sir! Sir!” 

He received no reply, whereupon he thumped and | 
ealled again—and then, after a while, again, and all being 
silent, still, on the inside, he ventured to insert a longita- 
dinal half of his visage, to make a survey. The testimony 
of one eye was, that the room had no occupant, and that 
the bed had been undisturbed; whereupon he took the 
evidence of the other organ of vision, by thrusting his 
whole head into the room, and it confirmed the report of 
the first. Beating a retreat under these suspicious cir- 
cumstances, he hurried down to his master. 

* Well, Peter, did he say it was there?’ asked Tid- 
worth. 

“* There’s ne'er a body in the room,” answered Peter, 
“and ne'er a one has been in the bed the night long, for 
certain !” 

“What the devil!” exclaimed the landlord. Bis 
emotion, at the news, exerted so powerful an effect 
upon him, that he actually ascended the stairs, which 
creaked and bended beneath his weight, and putting with 
the unusual exertion, flung open Nick's door. The 





| this rascality before, in the whole kingdom. 
| The Lieutenant soon joined him below, having become 
| excited, by reflection, into a great rage, and protesting 
that he would set off in pursuit of the fugitives, the 
| moment he had swallowed his breakfast. But Tidworth 
| persuaded him that the preferable course would be to 
visit the hall, and Sir Richard, who was a magistrate, 
would immediately despatch the proper officers after 
them. So, when the cravings of appetite had been 
allayed by the substantial fare set before him, the Lieu- 
| tenant took his seat beside his host, in the low, one-horse 
| chaise, which had been constructed to subserve Tidworth’s 
peculiar convenience, and was driven towards the hall. 


| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER VY. 


No sooner had Nick joined Sir Richard in his study, 
than business was commenced upon. The will was pro- 
duced, and inspected by the quasi Lieutenant, and he 
fuund, to his satisfaction, that the landlord’s report had 
not extended the truth ; it being one of the express com- 
mands of this singular testament, that ten thousand 
pounds should be paid to his nephew, by Sir Richard, 
immediately after the ceremony of marriage had taken 
place. 

“ It’s all ready for you,” said Sir Richard. “ No defi- 
ciency nor error, on my part, shall infringe, in the slight- 
est degree, upon the stipulations of the will. Parkhurst, 
to be the heir, provided I am at fault in any respect, is a 
keen-eyed fellow, ready to pounce should he have the 
slightest excuse. But, rest assured, it shall not be 
afforded. And, now, my dear boy, I'll excuse you. Go 
to the girl. You are dying to be with her, no doubt, and 
she feels some anxiety to increase her acquaintance with 
you. Indeed, I think it would be well to find each other 





Lieutenant, apprised that all was not right, was com- 
pelled to await the result, in no very complacent humor, 








out, a little, before marriage. It’s usual, at all events, 
so away with you! Ah, there’s Tidworth’s chaise, com- 


| 
. 
| 
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F ing,” continued the Baronet, looking from the window. || my ears, that you are either an egregious dupe yourself, 
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“Who can he be driving here ?” | or are attempting to make one of me. The latter possi- | 
“ Tidworth, Tidworth,” said Nick. “If I remember _ bility is fortunately prevented.” a 
right, that’s the name of the host at the inn, yonder.” | Sir Richard here beckoned to Nick, who had been, 





“Yes,” replied Sir Richard “and a fine, fat old | hitherto, unseen by the landlord and the Lieutenant, to \ 
fellow he is, too. I love to talk with him over a bottle; | come forward ; and, taking him by the arm, he continued, 
he has true humor in him.” 1 ‘‘ Allow me to introduce to you, Lieutenant Gordon, i} 

“Is itso?” said Nick, feigning surprise in his tone. || who arrived last night.” 
“T must confess I was not pleased with his conduct | | “ Forgive your old friend, my dear uncle,” cried Nick, 
during the time I remained at the inn. He treated me || patting Tidworth on the shoulder, “I’m convinced that 
very coldly—very—more particularly after I announced he would not, knowingly, aid this most flagrant scheme. i: 
my connexion with you—was singularly mysterious, too, | He has been imposed upon, I’m sure. As for this young - 
with rather a dashing young fellow with him—might || _man, who has had the audacity to assume my name, my if 
have remained over night at the inn, had I not been | indignation will certainly induce me to inflict summary | a 


finally provoked and disgusted.” | punishment upon him!” 
“« By St. George, I’m surprised at that! Treat you) It was not because the Lieutenant lacked courage, ty 
with incivility after he knew you were the Lieutenant? | that Nick was permitted to finish this sentence, but the 6 


Zounds—I’ll have an explanation! I can scarce believe | diversion of his excited feelings into so unexpected a 
it of Tidworth. It’s very singular !” | channel, destroyed, for a time, his power of speech or 


“T wouldn't say any thing, for the world, my dear | action. When, however, brought fully to himself by 4 
uncle, unjustly. to lessen him in your esteem; but the |, Nick’s address, he beheld before him, his acquaintance 


coldness—I may say, disrespect—indeed, I may say, | _of the inn, not only attired from head to fvot in his stolen 
insult, with which I was treated, at the inn, by this ‘clothes, but supplying his lawful place, and, moreover, 
|| addressing him in contemptuous terms, his rage became 


Tidworth, merits examination.” \ 
so immeasurable, that he sprung forward and seized 


“S’blood! I'll pounce right upon him the moment. 
he enters! I'll—stay here, Charles, and let me con- '- by the omit + ge Rl ct 
front you with him. See how I’ll serve him for it! If|| “Rascal! Thief! I'll flay the impostor’s skin from 
|| your back! I'll break every bone in your body !” 
he can’t explain himself, I’li—what, old fat Tidworth) ry y y 
act thus? Incredible! He must be mad! Ah, there, H He accompanied his words by a jerk, which brought 
he rings! Show them in here, John! I'll see what the || the unsuspecting Nick upon his back on the carpet. At 
| this crisis, both Sir Richard and Tidworth interfered ; 


matter is, directly.” | 
Nick almost chuckled audibly as he seated himself) the former in a very tremble of passion. 
ata distance from the door, at his successful general-|| “Fire and fury! You had better assault me, next, 
ship. Tidworth, followed by the Lieutenant, waddled || young bloodhound, and murder me under my own roof! 
in, in the mean time, and the choleric Sir Richard, whose | | Here, John! Simon! Solomon! I'll have you tied neck 
blood was up, received him with unusual hauteur, which, | i and heels, and soused in the horse-pond, you tempestuous 
in his eagerness to introduce the Lieutenant, he did not | young wretch! Whatisto happen next? A pretty pass 
observe. | things have come to! This, in the presence of a magis- 
“ Ah, Sir Richard, good morning! Here's the boy | ‘trate! You'll sleep in a jail, to-night, my brave spark, 
with me! Here’s the nephew that is, the son-in-law to and your blood will have time to cool there! I'll fix 
be! Embrace the Lieutenant, Sir Richard!’ he cried, | you 
rubbing his hands in glee. | “Do you seriously encourage this impostor in his 
The Lieutenant in the ardor of his feelings, exclaimed, | _ Assumption of my name and station?’ asked the Lieu- 
with affectionate earnestness, “‘ My dear uncle!”’ and | “tenant, as the servants rushed into the room. 
sprung forward with outstretched hands, to meet his | | “ Seize that fellow,” cried the Baronet, “ seize him, in 
welcome ; but Sir Richard stepped back a pace or two, | the King’s name!” 
threw up his head, placed his hands behind him, and “No, no! I'll answer for his further good order,” 
regarded, with no very enticing an expression, the asto- | | exclaimed Tidworth, to the foaming Baronet: “ Let us 
nished young man, who stood, for a moment, in amaze-_ t | be calm, and talk it over.” 
ment, in the very position he had assumed; “cutting a | “ Be calm, ha, ha! becalm! Talkwhatover? Isn't 
figure,” which, to a disinterested by-stander, would have here a case of attempt at swindling, first, and aggrava- 
smacked largely of the ridiculous. ted assault and battery, afterwards? Talk what, over?” 
Neither of the group spoke, the Lieutenant’s gaze | ‘‘ The pretensions of these two young men. I know, 
being fixed on his uncle, his uncle’s, in return, on him, Sir Richard you are the one who is imposed upon, and 
and Tidworth’s on each, alternately, until, somewhat | | there is not a greater rascal than the fellow at your 
recovering his self-possession, the Lieutenant let fall his | | elbow, in the whole kingdom! He came to the inn last 
arms, and drew back his extended foot. Then the | ‘| night—” 
almost petrified Tidworth exclaimed— || “Yes,” interrupted Sir Richard, “and you, prepos- 
“ Sir Richard, what in Heaven’s name does this mean?”’ | sessed in favor of an impudent pretender, who had some- 
“Mean!” replied the Baronet, “it means, coupled |, where heard how matters stood, and thought to bamboo- 
with some previous conduct of yours, which has come to i zle me, treated him with incivility. I gave you credit 
32 
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for more circumspection and penctration; but as I think 





is'T MY NEPHEW, oR noT!? 


|| “Sur :—i as vashed an’ hioned for you, 1 pare breeches, 1 pare 
| stockins, 2 shurts anja pocket ’ankurchef. You’as gammuned 


you are honest in this matter, I will excuse the past, pro-| me so offen, that they wont be gin up till I’as the blunt. 


vided you listen to reason now. I say this is my nephew! 
Will you believe me ?”’ 

“No, Sir Richard, I love you too well to help you in 
cheating yourself. Just hear my story, and—” 

“Help me in cheating myself! Andrew Tidworth, do 
you know whom you are speaking to? It is me—me, 
sir—Sir Richard Gordon! Are you blind as well as 
demented, you old fool! Story—I’ll hear no stories!” 

“Old fool, Sir Richard,” cried Tidworth, in a loud 
tone, for he was as independent as he was fat, and cared 
fur no man: “ By St. Peter, the boot’s on the wrong 
leg! Look out for yourself, Sir Richard, or there'll be 
more than one to laugh at you for an old fool, if you are 
a Baronet !” 

“ Well, well,” replied Sir Richard, in smothered rage, 
“but [ll stifle my passion. I'll be calm, as you 
Let’s see! What sort of a 
Come, what are your 


recommend. Let's see! 
story can you tell, young man. 
pretensions ?” 

“I have to say,” answered the Lieutenant, “that I 
left Calcutta in February of last year, arrived at the inn, 
below, yesterday, and expected to be received by my 
uncle, in a far different manner from this.” 

* All very well—all very well. 
thus much,” sarcastically replied the Baronet. “ But 
have you no documents to support your words ?” 
the 


“Yes,” exclaimed Lieutenant, 


energy, drawing the package from his pocket, of which | 
““T thank you, 


Nick had metamorphosed the contents: 
sir, for putting me in mind how to strip the mask from 
that villain, and convinee you that I am worthy. Here, 


Sir Richard, the contents of that package will do me | 


justice.” 
The Lieutenant regarded Nick, while Sir Richard was 
breaking the seals of the package, with indignant and 


triumphant scorn, and Tidworth, who began to enjoy, in | 


anticipation, the Baronet’s confusion, when the tables 


should be turned, shook his finger at Nick, who stood in| 
very calm gravity, not seemingly much agitated by appre- | 


hension. 

* What have we here ?’’ cried the Baronet, taking out 
the letters, and reading aloud the superscription of the 
first—“* To Mister Nick Burkit.’"’ Opening it, he made 
out, with difficulty, the following epistle :— 


“Junnun milfurd Streat, Sent Giles. 
deer Honny niCk ;—Wot as beCum on yer dear, NiCk is ver 
offendid acoz tom SalTer cum home With me vun nite Last 
veeke an as yer Desertidd pooR Sally | Hate tom Salter so 
Cum baCk to yer fathful and tru love Savi surCHaro.” 


“Upon my word,” cried the Baronet, “this farce is 


growing so exceedingly amusing, thet we will have | 


anotber scene, for the pure enjoyment of the thing. So, 


ho for number two! What's this, I wonder!” 


“Miswrer Borairt :—lit ish ver hard for sheat de poor Jew 
of his monish. You vas promish on de honor of shentleman’s 
dat de monish ehould be paid dree veeks ago. De tings dat 
vash left in plege, by you, ish not vorth de balf of de mouish vat 

If dey ish not paid dish veck, I shall be force 


ou was have. 
for put you in shail, for J cangot lose de monish. Wish mosh 


respects, 
Dawiet Meravsecan.” 
“Hat hat Thies will calm me,indeed! This is irre- 
sistible' Now fur scene the third:"— 





Any knave could say | 


with exultant || 


! Satiy Soapsups.” 


i! 
| “Richer and richer! Well, young man, I suppose 
you consider your case triumphantly made out, eh?” 

The Lieutenant, as Sir Richard had progressed, had 
| made sundry pugilistic demonstrations against the impur- 
| turbable Nick, which Tidworth had restrained. He 
| saw, however, that he was outwitted, for the present, and 
|| was about to express his opinion to that effect, but was 
| anticipated by the Baronet’s exclaiming— 


| 


{| 


“Now, gentlemen, if you have sufficiently amused 
| yourselves, it may suit your convenience to retire ; which 
would particularly gratify me, and relieve me from the 


| imperious necessity of putting you out of doors, should 
) 


| you think proper to delay longer.” 


“When I consider the opinion you entertain of me, 
and my relationship to you,” replied the Lieutenant, 
| “my feelings, toward you, are more akin to pity than 
| anger; but the time will come when you will solicit 
| pardon of me, and join me in inflicting retribution on 
that brazen-faced scoundrel! Heaven grant that it be 
| not too late! Good morning, sir!” 

| So saying, the Lieutenant departed, followed by 
| Tidworth, towhom the Baronet scarcely vouchsafed a 
cold inclination of the head. As the chaise that contain- 
| ed them drove off, Sir Richard waved the gaping servants 
| from the room, and turning to Nick, said— 

Tidworth, I know, 


is deceived—but that young fellow must be insane, and 


“ By St. George, I’m confounded ! 


‘really imagines himself what he pretends to be; for it is 
absolutely impossible for impudence to carry it through 
so boldly.” 

Nick could very justly interpret this into a compli- 
|| ment to himself, but being desirous to secure the Lieu- 
tenant from an opportunity to reveal him, he did not 
pause to thank the Baronet, but replied— 

“Ts it well, whatever may be his condition, to permit 
him to be at large? I can scarcely think the fellow 
out of his wits. It’s, no doubt, a concerted plan, uncle; 
the treatment I received at the inn—the threats against 
At any rate, it seems to 

me he ought to be taken care of, and you being a magis- 
| trate, might easily issue a warrant, and detain him until 
| after the marriage, when his state might be determined 
| by an examination.” 

| “No, I believe I'll let him go. He has received a 

lesson that I’m not to be tampered with, and if it isa 


| a) “¢ . 
me—it’s manifest to my mind. 


| scheme to swindle us all, there’s something so remarka- 
| ble in the audacity of the thing, that I've a sort of admi- 
ration of the rascal, now that I calmly reflect upon it. 
Zounds! only think of it! to attempt to pass himself off 
| for you, intending doubtless, to pocket the ten thousand, 
and be off! Gloriously cool, isn’t it?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! Itis, indeed!” replied Nick. 

“It’s altogether beyond any thing I ever conjectured 
of man’s audacity. That fellow, if he is in his senses, 
would be worth caging, and carrying over the country, to 
| exhibit, at @ shilling a head; wouldn't he?” 


| 


“ He would, indeed!” answered Nick, imitating the 
' Baronet in his hearty laugh ; whereupon, the two separa- 
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ted—the Baronet to attend to his private affairs, and 
Nick to join Caroline in the parlor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


When the Lieutenant reached the inn, his excitement 
and mortification expended themselves in an excess of 
passion. He raved, and strided from one side of the 
parlor to the other, throwing his arms wildly about, 
apparently almost out of his senses. This extremity 
may well be forgiven, when it is remembered how sudden 
and unexpected had been the shock of such a reception— 
from what a distance he had come to fulfil the requi-_ 
sitions of his uncle’s will, and how extreme was the 
danger, that all must be irretrievably lost—a fortune | 
gone —his cousin betrayed and ruined —the family | 
plunged in misery and despair! When, at times, he 
calmed himself into reflection, there seemed no possi- 
bility of averting the dreadful consummation. It would 
be utterly impossible to obtain his luggage from Ports- 
mouth, before three days, at least, had elapsed—the 
swindling impostor had possessed himself of such cre- 
dentials as he had brought with him, and there were 
none in the vicinity to whom an application for aid would 
be of any avail; for he had no more evidence to convince 
others, than he had unavailingly employed to disabuse 
the Baronet. This conviction would again excite the 
fever within him, and arouse him to yet more violent 
gesticulations. Tidworth, at first, endeavored to plead 
with him, but finally left him to himself, until passion 
should be exhausted by its own excess. When this 
occurred, and the Lieutenant, with aching head and 
throbbing temples, had thrown himself, panting, into a 
chair, after a paroxysm, he suggested what had been the 
result of his own less excited ruminations—that they 
should post, with all possible speed, to Lord Finnsbury, 
an intimate friend of the Baronet, who was then at his 
seat, three miles distant, and solicit his advice. This 
appearing most feasible, the Lieutenant acquiesced, and | 
the chaise being put again in requisition, the miserable 
young man, with his bulky chaperon, drove, a second 
time, from the inn. 


Lord Finnsbury was, fortunately, at home; and having 
often visited the “‘ Arms’’ with the Baronet, and experi- 
enced Tidworth’s power to amuse and enliven his guests, 
received him with much affability, and listened patiently 
to his tale. This was all that was necessary to achieve 
the object; for, since Tidworth was to be supposed per- | 
fectly disinterested, his relation of the events at the inn, || 
seemed sufficient evidence of the truth. 


“I sincerely commiserate your situation, Lieutenant 
Gordon,” he remarked, when the landlord had conclu- | 
ded, ‘‘ and in so far as my endeavors can avail to assist 
you, you shall receive them. But when is the day for 
the marriage’? . I should know, though, without asking, | 
since I am to be a guest. Let me see—the twenty-third 
-~the day after to-morrow! Indeed! so soon! It is a) 
most serious matter! For your sake—for my dear | 
Caroline’s sake—for the Baronet’s sake, something must | 
be done. I regret that I am engaged this afternoon, but | 
betimes in the morning, L will drive down to the‘ Arms,’ | 
and we will visit Sir Richard. Perhaps my influence | 


will set matters right—f not, something further must be 


| devised. The marriage must be prevented, at all events !”’ 


Declining an invitation to remain and dine with his 


_ lordship, the Lieutenant, seeing a ray of consolation in 


his lordship’s words, was conveyed back to the inn. 


The remainder of the day passed at the’ hall, without 
any further circumstance requiring particular notice. 
Mr. Jemmy Mitchell continued to amuse the servants 
by his eccentricities, more especially of appetite, and 
Nick remained, the greater portion of the time, with 
Caroline. He saw, however, that he had made a very 
unfavorable impression upon her, and since the posses- 
sion of her affections or even esteem, was a matter of 
utter indifference, he abstained from proffering any par- 
ticular attentions. He only desired to lull suspicion, by 
supporting appearances. To Caroline, the hours, as 
they passed, were those of agony. Unwillingness to 
inflict pain upon her father, made her stifle any exhibi- 
tion of her anguish, and she endured the tortures of a 
bursting heart in a silence that increased her pangs. 
Meantime the preparations for the marriage proceeded. 


Early on the following morning, Lord Finnsbury, true 
to his appointment, arrived at the inn in his carriage, 
taking up the Lieutenant with him, while Tidworth drove 
himself to the hall, in his own chaise. The Baronet 
received his friend very cordially, but did not exhibit 
any very especial affability towards his companion and 
Tidworth, permitting them to enter the hall, however, 
out of respect to their escort, which he would not other- 
wise have done. As he had no difficulty in surmising the 
object of his lordship’s visit, he remained silent, after 
the passage of the usual compliments on the meeting of 
friends, and his lordship broke the ice, by observing, that, 
as his friend undoubtedly supposed, he had come to act as 
mediator between him and the gentlemen who accompa- 
nied him. 

“Tris nota case that admits of meditation, Finnsbury,” 
replied Sir Richard. ‘“ The proofs of my nephew's 
identity, and of this young man’s insane or criminal 


/ attempt at imposition, are so clear, that all uncertainy is 


happily obviated. I am indignant that further effort 
should be made to push the scheme, and shall] deem it 
my duty to have these two men arrested and committed, 
which I refrained from doing, under the supposition that 
when it was found that my eyes were so wide open, it 
would be abandoned.” 


“ But I understand that when the man you receive as 


| your nephew, arrived at the ‘Arms,’ he knew nothing 


of you, your family or your intentions, the first knowledge 
being communicated by our old friend, Tidworth, who 
certainly would not join in any plan to impose, 80 seri- 
ously, on his best patron and supporter.” 

“TI give Tidworth credit for honest intentions, my 
lord. I am, however, exceedingly offended that he 
should persevere in the face of my will and declarations. 
I declare to him, now, once for all, and finally, that he 
is deceived, and as he values my further countenance, I 
warn him to desist in his efforts.” 

“TI can’t desist,” answered the blunt and honest 
Tidworth. “You have been too good to me, to let me 
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shut my eyes to the horrid fate you are bringing on your- | father in India. 


self.”’ 

“Leave my house!”’ exclaimed the Baronet, starting 
up, “ leave my house, and never enter my doors again, 
as I shall take good care not to do, nor suffer my friends 
to do, in yours. Leave my house, you impertinent 
rascal!” 

At this moment, Nick, who was too fearful of delibe- 
rate conversations upon the matter, to run the risk of one 
in his absence, entered the room. The Baronet intro- 
duced him to Lord Finnsbury, as his nephew, and that 
nobleman, although his convictions were against him, 
bowed politely; for he was in a curious dilemma. Tid- 
worth, however, thoroughly aroused, exclaimed, as he 
rose to comply with the Baronet’s command— 

“T should think it was enough to satisfy any unpreju- 
diced man, which was your nephew, only to see the 
faces of the two—”’ 


“What do you mean, sir? What would you insinu- 


ate against my nephew's appearance ?”’ cried the Baro- | 


net, in extreme passion. ‘ See him—reflect upon his 
forgiveness to you for your foul injustice, and go down 
on your knees in shame! View his open honesty of 


feature—observe his generous demeanor, indicative of | 


the true gentleman! I'm sorry I can’t say as much for 
your protegé. His conduct, yesterday, was that of a 
ruffian, and I can give him no credit for blandness of 
countenance. Indeed, as I scrutinize him more closely, 
I detect the cunning and duplicity which signalize his 


deeds, in his face; yes, and now, the manifest roguery | 


and hardened villany imprinted on his features, make me 
shudder! Away with ye! away with ye! For you, 
Tidworth, we are strangers henceforth, and if this 
swindler is observed in the vicinity two hours longer, 
I will arrest him, as I ama living man and a magistrate, 
and deliver him up to the full rigor of the law!” 

“Sir Richard,” said the Lieutenant, in an angry and 
indignant tone— 


I1s’T MY NEPHEW, OR noT? 


Poor Tidworth was more unhappy than 
| he. He loved the Baronet with his whole soul, and 
Caroline—she was an angel in his eyes! Both were on 
the eve of ruin, and every effort to extricate them, had 
failed. There was nothing to be done now, but to await, 
in composure, the dreadful result, and sympathize with 
| the sufferers when the evil should be revealed—alas ; 
past all remedy! Neither he nor his guest slept much 
| that night, and his feelings were in no manner relieved, 
‘in the morning, by the arrival of Parkhurst, the pro- 
_visional heir, a prying, sneaking, grovelling fellow, who 
‘had come to observe how affairs stood, on this, the last 
_ day of grace to the Baronet and his family. The cer- 
_ tainty, in Tidworth's mind, that this was to be the future 
| possessor of the hall and its demesnes—to supersede the 
benevolent Sir Richard, and drive him out to beggary, 
made him regard him with an evil eye, and feel towards 
| him a hatred, which was, by no means, disguised in his 
! conduct. 
As the day wore on, vehicle after vehicle, laden with 
the great and the fair from all the surrounding country, 
was whirled through the park gate to the hall, in full 
sight of the inn. The arrangements for the marriage 
were, that the ceremony should take place at the village 
‘| chureh, early in the afternoon, after which, the company 
were to sit down to a sumptuous feast, and a ball, in the 
“evening, was to close the festivities. On the following 
‘day, the bridal party were to start on a tour to Bath. 
| This was Sir Richard’s order of exercises. Nick agreed 
_as far as to the ball; at which point he substituted a private 
| departure in Mr. Jemmy Mitchell’s companionship, with 
| the ten thousand pounds safely secured, for music and 
| dancing. 


| At length, a long train of carriages wound out through 
! the park, and passed the inn, on the way to the church. 
| It had hardly disappeared along the winding road, and 
| the Lieutenant and Tidworth had but just emerged from 
|| their concealment in the back part of the house, when a 
“ Not a word, not a word!” interrupted the Baronet; | 


| postchaise and four came dashing down the hill to the 


“off with ye! Pack! If you delay but one minute, I'll’ inn door. So rapid was its speed, that the sweltering 


have you flung from the windows !” 


Any reasoning with a man in this excess of rage, would 
have been useless, and the objects of his passion thought 
it wise to obey him, and retired. His lordship, scarcely 
knowing what to think, after witnessing the Baronet’s 
fixed determination, although he was far from agreeing 
with him in his decision upon the countenances of the 
young men, soon followed them; too much amused and 
perplexed at the aspect of things, to feel anger at that 
summary ejectment of those who had visited the hall 
under his escort, which, under other circumstances, he 
might have interpreted into an insult to himself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Lieutenant confined himself closely to the inn 


during the remainder of the day, to avoid the _— 


which Sir Richard threatened. He was calmer than 
on the previous day, having brought his mind to the | 


_ horses were with difficulty reined up before the inn, when 
_ two rugged gentlemen, in peculiar array, alighted. Peter 
held the horses’ heads, and the gentlemen approached 
| Tidworth, who had advanced some steps to meet them. 


| “Ts this the place?” asked one, in a very gruff, authori- 


tative voice, of the posthoy, whom Tidworth recognized 
to be the same who had driven Nick and Mitchell to the 
inn. 


“Yees, zur. I left un here,” answered he. 


“ Landlord, what has become of the fellows this chap 
|left here some days since? Are they lurking in this 
quarter, now? We are in pursuit, to arrest them.” 

| “Oh, glorious! Ha! ha! ha! ha! Lol de riddle 
lido! Lieutenant, the cat’s out of the bag! But what 
-am I about! It'll be too late if we don’t hurry! To the 


church ! geatlemen—to the church! as fast as the horses 
a 


will carry us, or they are los 
The Bow Street officers, as we may as well announce 





conclusion that all was lost, and he had determined only 
to wait and see how matters would turn out after the | them to be, bundled Tidworth into the chaise, and sprung 
marriage, before he retraced his steps, and joined his | in after him, accommodating themselves with room as 
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they could—convenience being a secondary considera- || ny of marriage, when, in compliance with the will, he 
tion—and the boy mounted, and rattled furiously on. advanced to pay to him the ten thousand pounds. 

The church door was gained, the officers alighted, and | “ Forgive,” whispered the Baronet, grasping his hand. 
one of them clapped his hand on Mr. Nicholas Burkitt’s || « Jr js forgotten,” replied the Lieutenant, and it was 
shoulder—for the necessity of the case admitted of | never mentioned, but in jest, again. 
neither delay nor ceremony—just as the vicar had sol- | 


emnly inquired, according to the service— 





| But on the following morning he sent for Tidworth, 

and the fat, jolly landlord once more mounted his chaise 
“If there be any here who know cause why this man i —he would ride in nothing else—to visit the hall. The 

and this woman should not be joined in the holy bonds || Baronet received him alone, and actually blushed with 

of matrimony, let them declare it now, or ever after hold || mortification as he held out his hand to him. 

their peace !” “ Ah, ha!” cried Tidworth, grasping it in both his own, 
Mr. Burkitt, arrayed in a splendid suit, and hardly || «there's no difficulty so long as your honor is saved from 

recognizable, on that account, turned his head, and after the rascal’s knavery. 


a ~~ start, shook hands with his old friends from the for, Sir Richard,” 
city, who had come so far to renew their acquaintance | roguish. 


But there’s one thing I’m sorry 
he continued, looking particularly 


with him, and resigned himself to his fate. Caroline was) «& What may that be?” asked Sir Richard. 
scarce alive before—and this interruption stole from her 


“ * . 
the little of life that remained, and she fainted into the | —_ - — wren te tach eigenng Se 
; . || We can give him no credit for blandness of counte- 
arms of her bridesmaids. 





, nance.” 
“ What's this—what’s this?” cried the Baronet, in an_ 


anxious whisper, heard by all the curious crowd that filled || 
the church, in the startling silence. 





“Tidworth, you dog!” 
“Indeed, as I scrutinize him more closely, I detect 


| the cunning and duplicity which signalize his deeds, in 


és “ke = as ” “fa Tos 
On’y that this is an old cove, your honor,” answered \j his face—ha! ha!” 


one of the officers, touching his hat—*‘as broke into a) ’ se’ 
: ? : . | “Stop—by St. George, Stop! or I’ll— 

ouse in Lun’nun, a fortnight come to-morrow, and gave : . 
leg bail. We shall trouble ’im to return with us.” And now the manifest roguery and hardened villany 


imprinted on his features,” continued Tidworth, deter- 


By this time, the Lieutenant, who had been compelled | __. Tay : 
y : ; I | mined to have his joke out, in spite of the Baronet’s 


to pass over the half mile on foot, entered the church. | 
P | remonstrances—‘ make me shudder! Ha! ha! the 


Lord Finnsbury, who had composure enough to remem- ; 
ry @e ¥, 8 very words, eh, Sir F@chard ?” 
ber, that since the proper bridegroom was present, the | ~ 


. : 1] 
marriage had better take place, whispered to that effect | 


| LJ ’ 
to the Baronet. Caroline, who had revived, was made | myself, and the next time, I'll take good care to make 


acquainted with the change of affairs, saw in her new 1 sure, before I act, whether—It’s my nephew or not!” 
bridegroom, a handsome, gentlemanly young man, and | 
could scarcely suppress a shriek of delight. The cere-| 
mony, therefore, was begun anew, the Lientenant supply- Original. 


ing Nick’s place, while the officers were ornamenting | ISABELLE. 


that gentleman’s wrists with a pair of hand-cuffs; the | 


“There, stop; you've made me well ashamed of 


: : . . A SONG, 
links rattling an accompaniment to the vicar’s words. 
It were a waste of room to relate, in detail, the events ae eiasene nehhond 
that succeeded—the return to the hall—the feast, where | il 
; te ie ae 
all was truly joy and gladness—the ball, at which the I never knew before, how fair, 


Lieutenant showed himself graceful and accomplished, } Mow bicst.an Keslich ben wlshe iin, 


winning Caroline’s heart more and more—and the pecu- | How wenn with slewing bindlices, 


liar feelings of the various personages of our tale, through- With mutual love and laughing glee ! 

out. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Jemmy Mitchell was | The skies have frowned, and many a shade 
among the missing when sought for. He had seen the | Has crossed the hill, end dimmed the dell, 
postchaise approaching, from the steps of the church, | But ell wishin, ic cunshine made, 


and not liking its toute ensemble, ensconsed himself | 

behind a corner, whence he squinted at the occupants as | 

they descended. One glance sufficed to satisfy him that | Wh : 

they possessed far superior beauty at a distance than in en happy in oe peter tag home, 

close proximity, and skulking over the grave-yard behind | Beyond the wild Atlantic — 

the church, without waiting to bid adieu to Nick, he’ Sad memory turns to Albion 8 shore, 

leaped the wall, crossed the adjoining field, and when he i And cocks her ep. fields again, 

was last seen by a cow-boy, was thrusting himself through Her lingering ~— will fondly rest 

an almost impervious hedge. The officers lost him. Ps ee a wed ne 
The Baronet exchanged but a word with the Lieu-| > tomar Teabelle ! —? 

tenant in reference to the injustice with which he had | . 

treated him, and that was immediately after the ceremo- i Norwood, England, March 10, 1839. 


By generous Isabelle ! 
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NORTHINGTON, 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTE® NTH CENTURY. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


More than fifty years after the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, James Northington and his family, consis- 
ting of a wife and two children, in company with several 
other families, commenced the settlement of an inland 
town, to which we shall give the appellation of Wood- 
ville, and which was situated about forty or fifty miles 
from their former abode. 

Having in common with the other Puritans, to use 
their own graphic language, “ conflicted with many 
grievous difficulties and sufferings in the vast howling 
wilderness among wild men and wild beasts,” afid hav- 
ing witnessed the jealousy and tyranny of the mother 
country, Mr. Northington had learned to gird his heart 


NORTHINGTON. 





come them all, and in the course of a few years they 


| were in possession of a Well cultivated farm, and a com- 


fortable and commodious dwelling. The hand of taste, 
Flowers embellished the 
adjacent grounds, grown from seeds, which Mrs. Nor- 


too, was every where visible. 


| thington’s mother brought from her native isle, and which, 


she used to say, breathed of the home of her childhood. 
But among the plants and shrubs, that which above all 
others, Mrs. Northington regarded as sacred, was a 
white rose-bush, which flourished in luxuriant beauty, 
beneath one of the parlor windows, reared from a slip 
procured from the one which adorned the distant grave 
of her infant brother; and often, when the breeze of even- 
tide wandered among its leaves and flowers, she loved to 
let the fancy steal over her, that its voice was the whis- 
Besides those flowers plant- 
ed round the doors and windows, and which bordered 


perings of his unseen spirit. 


| the garden paths, Lucy Northington delighted to cultivate 


with the same lofty and enduring resolution, which had | 


sustained the hearts of the Pilgrims, when they launched 
their barque upon the pathless ocean, to seck as exiles 
these distant and lonely shores. True in all respects to 
the models by which it was formed, his character was 


stern and unyielding, his domestic habits exact and rigid, 


his love of liberty active and glowing, and his religious | 


feelings fervent, exalted and solemn. Yet he and bis 


companions, when they removed from the Old Colony, 


did not escape the reproach of possessing an inordinate 
zeal for the world, in leaving their home and church for 
farms more valuable; and they were reminded by those 
whom they left behind, that when Lot left Canaan and 
the church for better accommodations in Sodom, ‘‘ God 
fired him out of all.” 

The character of Mrs. Northington, had in part, taken 
its tone from the example and teachings of a gentler 
spirit. Her mother, a native of England, who did not 
until several years after her marriage, accompany her 
husband to America, often adverted with fond regret to 
her natal isle. 
sit at her mother’s feet, and as the adjacent forest began 
to cast its dark and deep shadows over their lovely 
dwelling, to hear her tell of her forsaken English home, 
its refined pleasures, its fire-side comforts, and of the 
surrounding scenes, which smiled beneath the hand of 
cultivation ; or of the sheltering wood, where she feared 
not, when she wandered forth at eve, to encounter the 


The daughter loved, when a child, to), 


gleam of a savage eye, or to hear the whirring of the ar- | 


row, which might prove the messenger of death. Yet 
above all, though she wept as she listened, she loved to 
hear her speak of the grave, where she left her first-born 
sleeping,—of the white rose-bush, rich in blossoms, which 
she planted by the grave-stone, at its head, and of the 
sweet violets that sprung up spontaneously to dress the 
sods which covered it. 

Though many were the hardships and difficulties which 
Mr. Northington and his wife encountered in their new 
home, by their energy and perseverance, and the fond 
hope of rendering the situation of their son and daughter 
more promising than it could have been, had they re- 
mained in the Old Colony, they were enabled to over- | 


most lively. 


“the knot,”’ where she had assembled every species she 
could procure from the splendid peony and gaudy tulip, 
down to the lady’s-delight and the lily-of-the-valley. 
Nor was the modest sleepy-noon excluded, with its small, 
delicate blossoms here and there, peering forth, ever 
closing beneath the mid-day beam, and almost shrouding 
themselves from view among the slender leaves of glossy 
green. 


Nothing transpired to disturb the tranquillity of the 
Northington family, till Edward, now eighteen, having 
finished his preparatory studies under the instruction of 
the Rev. Mr. Loveland, their pastor, was about to leave 
Woodville to become a student at Harvard college. 
Though Woodville was situated so near Cambridge, that 
the journey, rough as the roads were at that period, could 
be performed in a day, Mrs. Northington deeply felt the 
Even Mr. 


Northington, though firm of heart and austere in man- 


pain of having the family circle thus broken. 


ners, when on the evening before his son’s departure, he 
knelt with his household of the family altar, spake in fal- 
tering accents, when he adverted to the approaching 
separation ; but his voice assumed the cheerful tones of 
hope, and of firm, unshaken confidence, when, in recom- 
mending him to the protection of the Most High, he re- 
called to mind those seasons, when He, had been to them 
in the wilderness “ as a strong tower from the enemy,” 
and had said, “ thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day.” 

Yet after all, perhaps Lucy was the one who thought 
of Edward’s contemplated departure, with a grief the 
All their accustomed haunts became sacred 
to her, and already as she lingered under the shade of the 
old oak, or that of the overhanging rock, where they had 
chatted, read or sung together, they seemed to be per- 


| vaded by a spirit of loneliness and melancholy, kindred 
| to that which is imparted by the memory of the dead. 


Both the mother and sister had derived a species of 
consolation in preparing every thing necessary to render 
his college life comfortable, with a nectness and preci- 


sion, which enabled them to linger over their labor of 


love. 


A liberal supply of blankets was selected from the 
ample household store, as well as of linen sheets and pil- 
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low-cases that had been spun and woven by Mrs. Nor- | 
thington and Lucy’s own hands, and bleached by the | 
fragrant dews and warm sunshine of May, till they were | 
of as pure a white as the snow-wreath, which in winter 
beautified many an otherwise unsightly, half burnt stump 
that rose in sight of their dwelling. 





The day before that appointed for Edward’s departure, 
Hannah Farley was seen walking up the green lane, 
which led to the house. Mrs. Northington saw with 
pain the deep flush that passed over her son’s counte- 
nance, when Lucy announced her approach. She bad 
long suspected, and her suspicions were now confirmed, | | 
that he regarded her with sentiments which, ultimately, | 

might prove dangerous to his peace; for by that secret 

gift by whieh one woman is enabled in such matters to | 
read the heart of another, she well knew that there was | 
no hope for him. 
delicacy, and motioning Edward to follow her, she en- | 
tered a back apartment. Having shut the door, without 
giving herself time to become embarrassed, she entered | 


“ Hannah is a very pretty girl,” said she, “don’t you | 


think so?” 
“TI think her a very beautiful girl,’ he replied. 
“oa 


aware of one thing, which, as respects yourself, may be 


resumed his mother, “I fear that you are not 


of deep importance.” 

“What is that?” he inquired, although the misgiv- | 
ings, which had at times visited his heart, and which his | 
mother’s remark revived, made the question scarcely 
necessary. 


| “There is no young man, my son, whom Hannah Far- 

ley has yet seen, who has been able to touch her heart. 

: She looks upon all, who are worthy her regard, very | 

much as I or any other sober matron is in duty bound, | 

t and you, Edward, I believe she likes almost as well as 

her own brother. But,” continued she, seeing a gleam 

of pleasure light up his countenance, “ do you not know, |, 

This, 

kind of sisterly regard is seldom exchanged for senti- 

ments deeper and more ardent. I am aware that J have 

entered upon delicate ground, where you may possibly 
think I have no right.” 


that for that very reason, your case is hopeless ? 


| “Oh, no! can I wish to conceal any thing from you? | 

Could I have conquered the reluctance, which I suppose | 

? most persons feel, to speak on such subjects, when | } 

personally concerned, I should have mentioned it my-| 

i cel’; end, indeed, I intended 00 do so at all events, be-| 

' fore I left home. Is the reason which you have given, 

the only one that causes you to consider my case so very 
hopeless ?” 

“I could give other reasons,” she replied, “ although | 

' the one I have mentioned, is to my mind so good a one, | 


i as to make it unnecessary. If you would have another, 
; however, I would say that I think that Hannah can never 
love a person, whose tastes are so little congenial with 
' her own as are yours. 
j 


yet I trust that they will prove for your good hereafter. | 


Her maternal solicitude overcame her | 


| expectations. 


4 at once upon her subject. | 


cultivate. 
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scenes, which will, I doubt not, exert over you a salutary 
influence; for it is upon minds unemployed, that the pas- 
sions ever make the most fearful inroads. Trust me— 
after a few months absence, the thought that Hannah can 
never be yours—even more, that she may be another's, 
will cease to be painful.” 

‘“No, mother, you deceive yourself—the world holds 
but one Hannah Farley.” 

“True, but it holds those who are her equals. Even 
our own Lucy, by any person but a lover, would be con- 
sidered more than her peer in every attraction, whether 
of mind or person. Hannah, though I admit her to be a 
very pretty girl, is not the person you would choose, 
were not your judgment enthralled by your fancy. Do 
not think, however, that I even hope for you to obtain 
the mastery over the most insidious of all passions, 
without a severe struggle; yet I think that I have formed 
a right estimate of your character when I say that I 
think you fully equal to the task. 
me.” 

A sentiment allied to the heroic, pervaded Edward's 
breast, as he promised to use his best efforts to meet her 


Do not disappoint 


But all his enthusiasm and good resolu- 


_ tions vanished at the sight of Hannah, who was already 
| assiduously assisting Lucy to. mark some handkerchiefs 


and cravats with the initials of his name, which was all 


/ that remained to be done, to make his wardrobe ready 


for packing. 

Hannah never appeared to better advantage, than when 
plying the needle. She had a remarkably pretty hand, 
and when her eyes were veiled by their lids, there was a 
Madonna-like cast to her countenance which was lost at 


| other times, the absence of which, was not atoned for by 


any of that serene thoughtfulness, which intellect as well as 
devotion may spread over the features, or by those change- 


ful hues caught from enthusiasm and deep feeling. The 
_ loveliest and most truly fascinating expression of her very 


handsome features, was that of their child-like innocence. 
Edward had not yet had opportunity, if we except his 
sister, to compare such beauty as hers, with that illu- 
mined by the day-beams of intellect and genius. She 
was a good listener, and when he appealed to her for an 


_ opinion relative to any natural or moral beauty of which 


he had been speaking, the acquiescent answers, which he 
uniformly received, were to him, indubitable proof that 
her taste, though his mother had professed herself to be 
of a different opinion, was in consonance with his own. 
Fate had thus far been unpropitious to him, in never 


| having betrayed in his presence her dull perception of 
whatever was beautiful, and that taste was a faculty 
which she had neither had opportunity nor inclination to 


She would with as little remorse press with 


her pretty foot the sod gemmed with the loveliest violets, 
as the beaten path, and the rich carol of the binds, at 
early morn, as their brilliant plumage glittered among 
the dewy leaves of the forest-boughs commanded no 
I see that my words afflict you, | more admiration from her, than the clamorous notes of 
‘the domestic fowls, that hovered round her father’s door. 
Affections, when just sprung up, do not lacerate the heart Of this both Mrs. Northington and Lucy were aware, 


( to pluck them thence, as they would, if allowed to be- | ! and under existing circumstances, the latter may claim 


come firmly rooted. You are about to enter on new |) forbearance, if instead of adhering to her habitual cus- 


| 
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tom of striving to veil her friend’s deficiencies, she on the | 
present occasion, by the suggestion of her mother, took | 


no pains to make them less apparent. But the day had | 


passed rapidly away, and she had ever been ready with | 


her quiet “ yes,” or “no,” 


when at its close, he and Lucy prepared to accompany | 


Hannah home. “I can never conquer my attachment,” 


and he was half resolved to confess his love, and plead 


' 


to be allowed to cherish the hope of a return. 


, “ | 
It was one of the loveliest of lovely evenings, and after | 


for some time slowly pursuing their way through the | 
green-wood path, they emerged into the open enusery | 
and ascended a hill, which commanded a most enchanting 
prospect. Lucy lingered on the summit. 
cently been reading the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
together with several other of Shakspeare’s plays, had | 
belonged to her grandmother, and which, although her | 
religious scruples prevented her from reading them, Mrs. | 
Northiugton had carefully preserved, partly because they | 
had been her mother’s, and partly from a certain venera- | 
tion that she felt for a printed book. They had, for some 
| 
time stood in silence, which Lucy was the first to break 
by repeating the following passage from the play alluded | 
to, which had struck her as being very beautiful: | 
“ Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; | 
Such Covenant is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay | 
Doth grossly close” 
Lucy bad proceeded thus far, when Hannah interrup- || 
ting her said, ‘‘ Now while I think of it, I want to tell 


you bow tractable little Lizzy is, about learning to knit: 


”; 


she can already widen, and narrow, and turn the seam.” | 
Edward, whose mind was much as absorbed in thinking 
of Lorenzo and Jessica, as in listening to the poetry, and | 
who, as was natural to a person, who never having re- | 
alized the discomfort of being obliged to dispense with | 
stockings, did not duly appreciate the art of knitting, ere re, 
he was aware, cast an indignant look towards the uncon- | 


° . | 
scious Hannah. All this, however, was soon forgotten, | 


and when in a few minutes afterwards, they found them- I 


selves by the margin of a beautiful sheet of water, and | 
Hannah, throwing back her bonnet, revealed her features 
in the bright moonlight, he again gazed upon her with a 
lover's heart and eye. 


“ Youder are some pond-lilies,” said Lucy, “do Ed- 
ward ge out on those rocks and gather us some of | 
them.” 

Edward obeyed and succeeded in procuring a few, 
from which selecting the most beautiful one, he presented 
it to Hannah. He said something about her accepting 
it as his farewell gift, and of her preserving it for a while | 
for his sake, but his agitation rendered his words unin- || 
telligible. She took the lily bent her head to inspire its | 
rich perfume, and then, carelessly winding the long stem 
round her hand, swung it by her side as she walked, 
without thinking more about it. Not so, Edward. “ My | 
mother is wrong in her judgment,” thought he. “ Han- | 
nah is no coquette, and yet she accepted the lily after 





!'what I had said,” 


in their appropriate places. | as well as that of Mr. Loveland, their minister, who with 


“ My mother expects too much of me,” thought Edward, | 


She had re- | 
which | 


_ be almost willing to endure the loss of sight. 
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and he mused upon this trifling cir- 
| cumstance, until, in his estimation, it was magnified into 


| one of much importance. 


They had now arrived within sight of Hannah’s home, 


| his family, were just singing their evening hymn of wor- 
ship. The sounds, as the breeze varied, stole to the ear 


| in faint, half broken tones, or swelled into wild and 


solemn strains of harmony, producing an effect on the 


| mind, that heightened the charm of the subjoined pas- 


sage, from “ Paradise Lost,” which Edward, who had 
forgotten Shakspeare and the knitting-work, could not 
forbear repeating : 


“ How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill, or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole or responsive, each to other’s note, 
Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift the thoughts to heaven.” 


” 


‘*T believe,” said he, when he had finished, “ that for 
the sake of being able to write poetry like this, I should 
Do you 
not love Milton’s poetry, Hannah ?” 

“It is very pretty, certainly,” she replied, “ and I had 
Yet I think there 


is no occasion for your envying him, for if he can com- 


no thought that he could write such. 


pose such good lines, you can certainly compose much 
better, for I have heard our minister say, that you were 
a great deal better scholar than Milton Watson.” 

It would have been difficult for Edward to have given 
an analysis of his feelings, produced by this reply. All 
| the fine enthusiasm, which a moment before was thrilling 
every nerve, and almost lifting him from earth to heaven, 


| recoiled so fully, so suddenly, that the effect wrought was 
| absolutely paralyzing. 


Just at this crisis, a little dog bounded towards them, 
| and began to play caressingly about its young mistress. 

“ Ranger,” said she, patting its head with her small 
hand, “‘ you seem glad to see me.” She then took the 
lily given her by Edward, and entwining the stem round 
its neck, stood smiling to see the efforts of the little 
animal to free itself from the unacceptable ornament. A 


feeling of indignation, yet half allied to pity, pervaded 


| the bosom of Edward, as he saw the beautiful lily, drag- 


gling in the dirt, and beheld the earnestness with which 
Hannah witnessed what to her, was evidently a most 
delightful pastime. 

“She has neither heart, delicacy, or even decency,” 


| thought he, when at length the lily dropped to the ground, 
and she unheedingly pressed it into the soil with her 


own pretty feet, as she continued to play with her 


favorite. 

“Come, Lucy,” said Edward, “ shall we go?” 

“Oh, no,” said Hannah, “don’t go yet, but step into 
‘the house and see father, and mother, and little Lizzy, a 
|| few minutes.” 

“ No,” replied Edward, coldly, “our parents will be 
waiting for us to join them in family duties—I fear we 


| have tarried too long already.” 
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“Well, good night then. I hope you will have a | period, from the difficulty of obtaining professional assis- 
pleasant journey to-morrow. I shall as I promised you, tance, found it convenient to acquire some practical 


write you a line in Lucy’s letter.” knowledge of the healing art, the pain was soon alle- 

“ Certainly,” said Edward, “TI shall hold you to your | viated. 
promise,” and extending to her his hand, he and Lucy Naturally imagining that their young guests would 
bade her good night, and departed. wish to know what family they had thus unexpectedly 
_ been introduced into, Mrs. Northington had just informed 


We will pass over an interval of three years. At the them, and had in return learned that their name was 
time we resume our story, summer, though almost Andros, and that Sir Edmund Andros, recently appointed 
past its prime, was still affluent in a thousand beauties. sovernor general of the New-England colonies was their 
A day of uncommon loveliness, was near its close. The | uncle, when Edward Northington, it being now the col- 
golden glory which had pervaded the noontide atmos- lege vacation, made his appearance with several fine 
phere, was now mellowed to a soft, floating haze, that _pickerel, for which he had been angling in an adjacent 
wrapped the distant mountains in a robe of azure, only brook. ‘He was now twenty-one yeers old, and had he 
a few shades deeper than the sky itself. There had been dressed as fashionably as Percival Andros, he cer- 
been changes at Woodville, but most of them were for | tainly would have been his superior in point of personal 
the better. Improvements had taken place in various appearance. Mr. Northington, who had been on a jour 
parts of the town. The furm of Mr. Northington, in an | ney to the Old Colony, arrived soon afterwards, accom- 
especial manner, presented a very attractive appearance; | panied by a Mr. Ellsworth, an elderly gentleman, and 
and if he and Mrs. Northington began to feel the hand of a young man by the name of Warner. Miss Andros 
time, it was but lightly, while Lucy, who, when we left | imagined that Lucy looked embarrassed and unhappy at 
her was only hovering on the verge of womanhood, was , sight of the latter, and she afterwards learned, that con- 
changed both in person and mind. Her somewhat exu-, trary to her own inclination, her father wished her to re- 
berant vivacity had given place to a deep and carnest, | ceive him as a lover. 
yet healthful tone of feeling; and if a shade of melan- | The person of Warner was slight, his countenance 
choly enthusiasm at any time stole over her spirits, it pale and melancholy. He wore his hair cut short in the 
was only like the flitting cloud, which might for a mo- | manner that had procured for the Independants the ap- 
ment darken the sunshine that rested on the flowers she | pellation of Roundheads, while his apparel, which was 
loved to tend. She listened with delighted attention, to | of coarse material, and of that hue, which has been called 
the communings of her father with kindred spivits. | “ sad color,” was fashioned according to the most primi- 


Their high-toned principles of liberty, their religious faith, | tive style of his sect. P 

sincere, fervent, and solemn, appeared to her under a new / When Mrs. Northington introduced their young guests 
aspect, and she found, in her own bosom, a chord that | t9 her husband and his friends, Mr. Ellsworth and War- 
yielded a deep and thrilling response. | ner exchanged significant glances at the name of Andros, 


She had wandered out upon the lawn in front of the | while it evidently had the effect to damp the cordiality 
house, and was bending over a favorite plent, from with which Mr. Northington was accustomed to welcome 
which she was removing a few leaves that had withered | strangers to his home. A degree of painful constraint 
prematurely. So intent was she upon her employment, | was realized by all present. Julia Andros, for the first 
that she was not aware of the approach of a young man || time in her life, felt awkward and uncomfortable in her 
of graceful mien and singularly handsome person, until costly and fashionable attire, when she saw the eyes of 
he addressed her. She hastily rose and threw back the Mr. Northington, Mr. Ellsworth, and above all, those of 
rich, curling clusters of golden hair from her brow, which | the melancholy Warner, directed towards her, with, as 
had spurned the confinement of the close lawn cap, be- she imagined, looks of strong disapprobation. Yet, little 
neath which, it was her father’s pleasure to have them as she felt at ease both in body and mind, she could not 
hid, and it was some time afterwards ere the young man | refrain from regarding Mr. Northington with a degree of 
could bring himself to believe that the eyes that flashed admiration. His figure was tall and commanding, his 
upon him so brilliantly at the sound of his voice, were large, masculine features well formed, and his dark pene- 
blue as the heavens above them, instead of being of that | trating eyes retained all the pristine fire of youth. A set 
dark hue, which he had always professed toadmire. He of fine teeth, as yet untouched by decay, preserved his 
informed ber that his sister had been thrown from her | mouth in all its original beauty of formation, Certain 
horse, a short distance from the lane which led to the | lines around it, however, denoting decision and sternness 
house, and had so severely sprained her ankle, that she of character, were deeply indented, while the hand of 
found it would be impossible for her to pursue her jour- care and anxiety had implanted others on his brow, that 
ney. Lucy immediately replied, that it would afford showed he had buffeted with hardships, which can lie 
pleasure to the family as well as herself to offer her such — in the path of none but a pioneer of the wilderness. 
assistance and accommodations as they were able,and in | For the better accommodation of Miss Andros, the 
a few minutes, proper aid being rendered, the young " supper-tuble was laid in the parlor, and added to the 
lady was conveyed into the parlor, and placed in a pos- | customary fare, were the fish, nicely cooked, which had 
ture that promised to make her the most comfortable. | been caught by Edward. 

By the judicious and skilful management of Mrs. Nor- | Mr. Ellsworth, who by the request of the host said 
thington, who, as well as many other matrons of that — grace, desired that while they might be enabled with 
33 
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thankful hearts to partake of the creature comforts be- || wilderness, who will burst asunder the cords of despo- 


fore them, consisting of the treasures of the earth, and 
the running stream, and of the milk of the herd, that 
they might be restrained from following the example of 
some of their rulers, who received their food from the 
lordly dish, as Sisera of old took the butter offered by the 
hand of Jael, which was meant as a snare. Forgetting 
in his zeal that supper was cooling, he proceeded to re- 
quest, that their young maidens might not be enticed by 
the delectation they afforded to the eyes, to wear ear- 
rings of guld and precious stones, such as were worn by 
the Ishmaelites, who fell before the sword of Israel, and 
which were given as a gift to Gideon. 

Miss Andros wished her own ear-rings at the bottom 
of the Red Sea, and her brother, involuntarily brushed 
down his fine lace ruffles over a superb finger-ring. 

After all were seated at table, Mr. Ellsworth, addres- 
sing Edward Northington, inquired if he had yet seen 
the new Governor, Sir Edmund Andros. Edward re- 
plied that he had not. 

“For my part,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “I think it be- 
hooves us, individually, to make diligent inquiry why the 
king of England has been permitted to harden his heart 
against us, and to take away the governors, chosen by 


the people, and in their stead, set over the provinces, one, 


. . . . . ' 
whose administration begins already to be arbitrary and 


oppressive.” 


Lucy, excessively annoyed and agitated at the turn 


which she suspected Mr. Ellsworth had intentionally 
given the conversation, made an attempt to engage the 


attention of Miss Andros, who sat next to her, by ad- 


dressing her in a low tone of voice; but her confusion | 


soon defeated her kind intention, by rendering her unable 
to command either ideas or language. 

Samuel Warner, speaking almost for the first time 
since his arrival, replied to Mr. Ellsworth. 

“T should hardly think,” said he, “that it was needful 
to inquire concerning what must be pain to all, who are 
not wilfully blinded, inasmuch as every person who is 
not, must perceive that there are provoking sins in the 
midst of us; among the chief of which I would mention 


pride, which reveals itself in the vanities of dress, in fine 


equipages, and in costly furniture, and plate of silver, | 


which begin mightily to prevail in our larger towns, 
and have even begun to creep into our peaceful hamlets.” 

“It is even so,” replied Mr. Ellsworth, “ and as inthe 
days of old, Eglon, King of Moab, was strengthened by 
the Lord against Israel, so is King James strengthened 
against us, for the self-same cause.” 

** Ay,” said Samuel Warner, “and as when the hand 
of Midian prevailed againstthe children of Israel, they 
made them the dens which are in the mountains, and 
caves and strongholds, so it will be no marvel, if we are 
put to the same straits.”’ 

“And if we be,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “ it will be no 
more than our brethren of Scotland have been forced to 
do. But after that, there was one raised up, who had 
dominion over the nobles, among the people ; and though 
the blessed Oliver, and Harry Vane, and others, have 


fallen asleep, the hand that raised them up in the hour 


of need, will raise up those in the midst of the American 





tism as if they were burnt: flax, and free themselves 
from the power of the king, and his nobles, and his 


|| governors.” 


” 


“ Your faith is lofty and cheering,” said Mr. Northing- 
ton, “and will, I trust, should such calamity as you have 
| hinted at befall us, prove to be well grounded.” 

“You speak of Oliver Cromwell,” said young Andros, 
**but even he had not the virtue and nobleness of soul to 
hold inviolate those principles of liberty that he professed 

|| to venerate.” 

“ Young man,” said Mr. Ellsworth, with much warmth, 
“is this a fitting time and place, for such as you to cast 
reproach on the blessed Oliver 7” 

“Tf,” said Mr. Northington, “‘ we are obliged to admit 
| that Cromwell, firm and temperate as he naturally was, 
became swayed by the love of power, it is certain that he 

never became dazzled and intoxicated with it.” 
| “Who dares say,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “that Oliver 
| was swayed by the love of power? Did I not serve in the 
first troop that he raised, though I was then only a youth 
| of sixteen? And can I not bear testimony that each of us, 
, and he above the rest, was ready to hazard not only his 
worldly possessions, but his life, for the sake of liberty, 
and above all, for that of religion?” 
* Ay,” said Samuel Warner, ‘‘ and when he and those 
| under him, as I have heard you relate, at the time they 
occupied Cambridge, seized the University plate, was it 
‘to set forth on his own table, that he might see the 
choice wines of the vintage, sparkle in the silver cup, 
|and costly viands smoke in the silver dish? No, they 
seized it that they might defray the expenses of a war, 
waged in a righteous cause, against an ill-judging and 
arbitrary king, who, beyond all precedent, expended the 
‘treasure of the nation in adorning his palaces with ima- 
|| ges, cunningly carved and, a multitude of unprofitable 
| pictures of curious device, to please the eye.” 
“ Were Cromwell with his crafty policy,” said Mr. 
Northington, without noticing the remarks of Warner, 
“ Harry Vane with his wise and cool head, together with 
other patriots, whom I might name, now alive, I would 
set neither of them as a ruler over the people. Edmund 
Ludlow, now an exile at Vevay, in Switzerland, proved 
himself to be the truest and honestest of them all. He 
was incorruptible—he could not be bribed, and being 
such, was alone worthy to rule.” 
Mrs. Northington perceiving that Mr. Ellsworth was 
in danger of loosing his temper, and as all present had 
| finished supper, just as he was about to reply, made the 
signal for rising from table ; the noise and bustle atten- 
dant on which, so overpowered the speaker’s voice, that 
if he was guilty of using any intemperate expression, it 
could not be heard. 

|| The young people with the exception of Warner, hav- 
ing seated themselves apart from the rest of the company, 
Edward inquired of Lucy, if she bad called on Hannah 
Farley since she was married. Lucy replied that she 
had, and that she bade fair to make an excellent 

| wife. 

| “No doubt,” said Edward, she and Hartley, I think, 
are exceedingly well matched. She is handsome, sweet- 
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tempered, industrious, and a good economist, all of which 
her husband is fully capable of appreciating, which is 
more than can be said of many men, whose pretensions 


are much higher. I am glad Hannah has married so. 


well.” 

“It appears to me, that you do not speak that glad, 
very heartily,” said Percival Andros, smiling. “I am 
half inclined to think that you would be still more glad 
if she were not married at all.” 


’ replied Edward, “for although I 


“By no means,’ 
should require all the qualities in a wife, that I have at- 
tributed to her, there are others, which I should consider 
indispensable, to which she has no claim, and which if 
she had, would be lost upon Hartley.” 

“ And will you not enumerate them?” said Julia, “ for 
your sister’s benefit and mine ?”’ 

“Were I disposed to enlighten you on the subject,” 
he replied, “ 1 should be prevented for the present,” and 
he looked towards his father, who was preparing to read 
a portion of the scriptures. 

Mr. Northington selected one of the psalms, in the 
reading of which, his voice with its clear and justly 
modulated tones, his distinct enunciation, and above all 
the earnest solemnity of his manner, enhanced the eflect 
of the beautiful and sublime language of the writer. The 
reading was succeeded by the singing of a hymn, in 
which all joined except Percival Andros and his sister. 
The deep and solemn notes of Mr. Northington, of Mr. 
Ellsworth, and above all, of Samuel Warner, which seem- 
ed expressive of the gloom of his character, while they 
nearly overpowered the quict, unpretending voice of Mes. 
Northington, and the sweet flute-like tones of Lucy, 
blended finely with the full, clear tenor of Edward. Mr. 
Northington closed the devotions with a prayer, fervent 
and appropriate, and marked by none of that irreverent 
familiarity in addressing the Supreme Being, with which 
some of his brethren too often marred their religious 
exercises, especially in the apprehension of those still 
adhering to the forms of the established church. 

Julia Andros, while witnessing the simple, yet impres- 
sive manner of the worship of a sect, she had ever heard 
loaded with ridicule, was surprised at the effect which it 
wrought upon her own mind. Ilad any combination of 
circumstances, from early childhood, placed her within 
the influence of a religious faith, which not only excluded 
all pictorial representations from its churches, and the 
grand and solemn music of the organ from its choirs, but 
even dispensed with the liturgy, as an assistant to prayer, 
her mental energy, her natural sedateness, which rose 
from a propensity to thoughtfulness, rather than melan- 
choly, the earnest tone of her feelings, and an uncommon 
capability of abstracting her thoughts from surrounding 
objects, would have conduced to have made her a de- 
voted, an enthusiustic, and it might be, a somewhat rigid 


disciple. 
Mr. Ellsworth departed the following morniag, and a 
few hours afterwards, Percival Andros took his leave of 


the family and of Julia, with a promise to return to ac- | 


company her home, as soon as she was able to perform 
the journey. 
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Edward Northington, who on the memorable evening, 
three years since, it being the one prior to the morning 
he left home for Cambridge, determined thenceforth to 
have his heart in his own keeping, had, as yet, succeeded 
admirably; it must be confessed, however, that his will 
and his affections, had not since that time, been called 
on to endure any very obstinate warfare, yet instead of 
letting this consideration have its due weight, he had 
rashly come to the conclusion, that the keenest arrows 
of Cupid would glance aside from his heart, as more 
palpable missives very politely turn out of their di- 
rect course, to save wounding those, who bear a charmed 
life. He had, since Julia Andros became an inmate 
of the family, at times, felt some misgivings on the sub- 
ject, though he manfully determined not to become en- 
snared by her beauty, till he was able to judge with some 
degree of accuracy, relative to her knowledge and taste. 
“She must, at least,”’ thought he, “ be able to tell who 
Milton is, and not mistake the finest passages of his 
poetry, for the efforts of a raw school-boy.” 

Mrs. Northington, who began to suspect that there 
was danger of his being enthralled by the united fascina- 
tions of her person and manners, whenever a convenient 
opportunity offered, took occasion to mention certain do- 
mestic qualifications, as being necessary in a wife, for 
which no accomplishments, however desirable, could 
compensate. Mr. Northington, whose suspicions had 
taken the same color of his wite’s, frequently exhorted 
the young people to be sober and discreet, and not to be 
allured by sinful vanities, while Warner readily taking 
his cue, inveighed bitterly against the sin of dancing, and 
being merry at the sound of the viol, inasmuch as the 
spinning-wheel and the loom, while they afforded abun- 
dant exercise for health, furnished the wherewithal to make 
substantial garments, far more seemly than robes of silk 
and fine linen, bedizened with feathers, and ribbons, and 
glistening with costly jewels. 

Julia had now so far recovered as to be able to accom- 
pany Edward and Lucy in their walks. Warner, too, 
sometimes made one of the party, though he generally 
preferred to wander in some solitary place by himself. 
One day when he was with them, they went in the di- 
rection of a small clearing, at the entrance of which, was 
a neat log house, which, as well as the surrounding land, 
was in possession of an industrious laborer by the name 
vf Hendrick. He was busily employed in cultivating 
his farm, and as Julia was fatigued, they approached the 
spot, and seated themselves on a bench in the shade of @ 
large oak, where Mrs. Hendrick was accustomed to re- 
pair in the afternoon to knit or spin linen. 

“We had a fine rain last night,” said Edward, ad- 
dressing Hendrick, “ and, I see that the grass and your 
crops appear to feel the benefit of it.” 

“ They do,” replied Hendrick, “and the thought of the 
good it will do the earth, is, I believe, one reason why I 
rest so quietly during a fine night rain, The harder 
the rain beats on my roof, the sweeter and sounder is 
my sleep.” 

“ And so it should be, my good friend,” said Warner, 
rising and approaching him more nearly, “ if no crime or 
neglected duty makes it a sin to indulge in sleep.” 
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“No, Heaven be praised,” replied he, “1 never did 
aught worthy the name of crime, and as for duty, though 
I say it myself, I have ever performed it like an honest 
man.” 

“ Ah! Hendrick, be not too sure—the heart of man is 
prone to deceive him.” 

“I know it is, sir, but actions are things that speak 
for themselves, and the actions of an upright, honest 
man, who strives to live up to the golden rule, speak a 
very comforting language to his own heart. Every 
morning long before sunrise, I leave my pillow, and go 
forth to the labor that earns my children’s bread, and 
when I return with that keen appetite, which makes the 
best sance, and share the meal prepared by my wife, I 
envy no man his riches. I feel grateful and happy—in 
short, I feel that I have been performing my duty. It is 
then, that the blue sky, the green grass, and the flowers 
of the field, all look beautiful to me, and if in answer to 
the Lord’s prayer, which I repeat every night and morn- 
ing, with, I hope, a sincere and devout heart, I receive 
my daily bread, and can in common with the richest 
and the wisest, have my eyes delighted with so many 
pleasant sights, what can I ask for more, and what rea- 
son have I to murmur ?” 

* Your thoughts are all of earth,” said Warner. ‘‘ When- 
ever I regard terrestial joys too serenely and with a heart 
overflowing with complacency, that sleepless monitor, 
that dwells in every bosom, whispers me that some snare 
is hidden beneath what appears so eaptivating.” 

“Well, may the Being, who is the Author of all my 
enjvyments, forgive me, if I am wrong, but in my hum- 
ble opinion, every person has a particular way of think- 
ing and acting according to his education, and it is enough 
for me, humble and simple as I am, with little book 
learning, besides what J have picked up at odd hours, 
when I was weary enough to sleep, to take Heaven's 
bounties with a grateful heart, and teach my children to 
do the same. I could not, were I to try ever so hard, 
feel otherwise than joyful and satisfied, when I sit in the 
midst of my family, and behold them all happy and full 
of innocent mirth; nor can I think that the thanksgiving 
which I daily keep in my heart can be displeasing to 
Him, who has taught us to call him Father.” 

Warner shook his head, sighed deeply, but made no 
reply. 

Just at this moment an Indian girl came out of the 
house and approached them, bearing a tastefully formed 
basket, probably woven by herself, filled with grapes, and 
with a natural grace, offered them for their acceptance. 
She was apparently about seventeen, tall, almost to state- 
liness, and her form of perfect symmetry. She had very 
nearly adopted the English fashion in the make of her 
garments, but had retained the ornaments prized by her 
people. Her hair of a glossy black, and braided with 
beads of various colors, reached far below her wrist. 
Her features were finely moulded, her large black eves 
full of expression, and her teeth, which were perfectly 
regular, of the whiteness and lustre of pearls. A kind of 
coronal which she had woven of crimson flowers, and 
placed above her brow, by harmonizing with her com- 
plexion, formed a graceful and appropriate ornament. 


Her sandals, beautifully wrought with beads, similar to 
those braided with her hair, by’ not impeding the play of 
the muscles, allowed her foot that free, elastic motion, 
which made her almost seem to tread on air. One or- 
nament she wore, and one alone, of European workman- 
ship. This was a gold breast-pin, in the form of a heart, 
on which was engraved the letter B. The blood mounted 
to her cheeks, till they almost rivalled in hue the flowers 
on her brow, as she perceived the eyes of Lucy directed 
towards it. Lucy beckoned her aside. 

“Orraloois,” said she, laying her finger on the golden 
heart, “is this the gift of Ossinneepoo?” 

“No, I receive no gift from him. I would tear this 
wreath from my brow if I knew that a leaf of it had been 
touched by his hand.” 

“Why?” 

“ Look at him,” said she, pointing to Warner, “ and 
the answer that I should give thee will be in thy heart.” 

Though Lucy felt the full force of the young Indian 
girl’s meaning, she said, “but your father loves Ossin- 
neepoo, and wishes you to be his bride.” 

“‘ And your father loves him,” she replied, again direc- 
ting the attention of Lucy to Warner. 

“I thought you loved Ossinneepoo. Has any thing 
happened of late, to cause you to cast him off?” 

The crimson blood again burnt on the girl’s cheek, 
and a slight flash of anger broke from her eye. 

“Daughter of the pale man,” said she, “has there 
never been that in thy heart, more precious than this 
gold,” touching the ornament on her bosom, “ which 
thou would be loth to pluck thence and hold up to the 
gaze of another?” 

“ Be not angry,” said Lucy, blushing in her turn, “ but 
Orraloois, I fear a serpent is in your path. That golden 
heart must be the gift of a whit: man. Seldom do 
they prove true to the daughters of your race. Beware 
of them.” 

“You can feel what I say,” said Orraloois, “ when I 
tell you I loathe Ossinneepoo. Why should I love him? 
There are skins of the bear and the panther, in his wig- 
wam, but when his brothers went forth to hunt, he lin- 
gered behind to tell his tales of love, till at jast the heart 
of a hare, was in his bosom, and the cry of the wild beast 
of the forest, made him quiver like the tall rush of the 
meadow, when shaken by the wind.” 

“ T see that you cannot love Ossinneepoo,” said Lucy, 
“ vet, I must once more warn you to beware of the white 
man. I will not again seek your confidence, yet believe 
me, Orraloois, that it was for your good, and not to 
gratify an idle curiosity, I sought it.” 

A tear glistened in the dark eye of the Indian maiden, 
as she laid her hand on Lucy’s arm to stay her footsteps. 
At the same time, half averting her face, with a delicate 
artifice that appeared somewhat to soften her painful 
embarrassment, she spoke of herself in the third person. 

“ Tarry,” said she; “ you shall see the heart of Orra- 
loois. The white man, as you suspect, gave her this 
golden heart. He said it was a symbol of hisown. He 
asked hers in return, and she gave it to him.” 

“ And when will Orraloois see him again?” inquired 
Lucy. 
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““ When she last saw him, she showed him the buds of 
the flower that loves to wave at the foot of the rock, and 
told him, that in four days, they would bloom. Wreathe 
thy brow with the flowers when they bloom, were his 
words to Orraloois, and before they have time to wither, 
I will stand by thy side at the spot where the wild moun- 
tain rill mingles with the broad stream of the valley! 
Orraloois has told you all. She asks not to see your heart 
in return. Why should she! Does she not behold it 
when she looks on her own? The eye of the handsome 
stranger, who was here, was like the eagle’s, but it 
changed to the soft eye of the dove, when it followed 
your footsteps. You knew it, and that man of the 
gloomy brow, who stands by yonder fair girl’s side, is to 
you, what Ossinnepoo is to Orraloois. Yes, our hearts 
are the same, but our fates will be different. Yours has 
the sunbeam on it—mine, the cloud.” 

“Oh, no,” said Lucy, “I hope not.” 

‘‘Do you remember the two rose-buds, which you 
gave me, this summer?” 

“Ton” 

“‘ Both appeared fresh, and almost ready to bloom. I 
put them in water while the morning dew was yet upon 
them. The leaves of one of them soon began to open 
and expand. Something told me that was you. The 
other began to wither, and I found that a worm was 
gnawing its heart. In the blighted bud, Orraloois beheld 
herself. Already, when the dark robe of night is drawn 
over the earth, it seems to cover her heart, nor is it 
withdrawn with the morning sunbeam. I hear a voice 
in the winds as they rustle the green leaves on the 
boughs, and it says, ‘Orraloois will soon die.’ The 
saine voice speaks in the song of the birds, and in the 
wild mountain rijl, where I am to meet him.” 

“‘Nay,” said Lucy, exceedingly affected by the despon- 
dent tone of her voice, accompanied, as it was, by a look 
of the deepest melancholy, “ all this is but a wild fancy 
—ihe chimera of a heated imagination.” 


“You will see,” replied the Indian girl, and striking 


into a path which led to her home, through a wood, she 
soon disappeared. 

When they returned, they found that Percival Andros 
had arrived, who had come for the purpose of taking 
Julia home to Boston; she, having in answer to the 
inquiries contained in his last letter, relative to her health, 
informed him that she was now able to perform the 
journey. A cloud darkened the features of Warner 
when he saw young Andros, and although dinner was 
just going to be served, he again left the house. 


“Did you notice the appearance of Warner?” said 
Julia, ina low voice, to Edward. “I never saw a person, 
whose mind was sound, who had so wild and fierce a 
look. I felt afraid to look at him.” 

“T did not now notice him in particular,” he replied, 
“but I have always thought him either a lunatic or a 
hypocrite. Poor Lucy! I wonder at my father’s infatua- 
tion.” 

A few minutes after they rose from table, as Lucy was 
passing out at the door, she was met by an Indian lad, a 
brother to Orraloois, who informed her, in a whisper, 
that his sister wished her to meet her at a place called 





the “ Fountain of the Dark Spirit,” as she had something 
of great importance to communicate to her, and that she 
must be careful to let no person suspect where she was 
going. 

“‘ Cannot your sister come to me in the garden, or meet 
me at Hendrick’s?” inquired Lucy. “It is a long walk 
to the place you mention.” 

“No,” replied the boy, “she can meet you there, and 
at no other place.” 

Lucy still hesitated. ‘Tell Orraloois,” said she, 
‘that I will meet her to-morrow. Iam needed at home, 


to-day.” 

“‘She has made a vow to the Dark Spirit of the foun- 
tain,” he replied, “and wo will betide her if you cause 
her to break it.” 

“T will go,” said Lucy, “if it be only to tell her that 
when she again makes a vow to the dark genius of the 
fountain, to let it have reference to no one but herself, as 
respects its performance.” 


Without saying more, putting on a large cape-bonnet, 
regardless of the noon-day heat, she crossed, at a rapid 
pace, a large open field, and then struck into a path which 
led to the appointed place of meeting, its site being indi- 
cated by several abrupt and rocky hills. Her haste had 
prevented reflection, and it was not until she entered a 
dark and narrow ravine, that she was conscious of a 
superstitious fear, awakened by recalling to mind the 
wild legends connected with the fountain. 

The spot where it was situated, was enclosed by ledges 
of rocks so steep as to be inaccessible; the only point of 
ingress being by rocks piled one above the other, by the 
hand of nature, so as originally, to form a slight resem- 
blance to a flight of steps, and which the Indians hed 
rendered practicable by art, that they might, with less 
difficulty, place their offerings by the side of the fountain, 
by which they hoped to propitiate the Dark Spirit, sup- 
posed to linger, at will, round its brink, or repose beneath 
its gloomy waters. The mountainous heights which sur 
rounded this deep glen, were covered, in some places, 
by a thick growth of the majestic wild pine, which, until 
it finds a congenial climate in the far north, flourishes 
only on bleak and elevated soils. The wind-gusts, that, 
with hoarse and hollow sound, swept through their 
branches, even when there was not air enough in the 
warm and sunny vales to waft abroad the thistle’s down, 
might have been deemed fitting music to soothe, into 
slumber, the stern genius that had his dwelling below, 
every sunbeam being excluded, except at high noon, from 
profaning his chosen and solitary temple. 

When Lucy had accomplished the ascent of the rude 
steps, and could look down into the chasm below, she 
perceived that Orraloois was not there, and was just 
going to return, when the sight of some flowers in one 
of those delicate baskets which the Indian maiden delight- 
ed to weave, caused her to change her mind, as she 
doubted not that she had been there, and would soon 


return. As Lucy waited in this isolated spot, the deep 


and utter solitude of which was fearful of itself, every 
thing that addressed either the eye or the ear, gradually 
appeared to her more melancholy and wild, till, at last, 
they became exaggerated into shapes and sounds of terror. 






























































The winds, which, at first, uttered themselves in a low, 
wailing voice, appeared now to whistle with a wild, 
mocking sound, and the dim and wavering shadows 
which the trees now threw across the chasm, appeared 
to assume palpable forms, such as in imagination, she 
had sometimes peopled the gloomy palace of some stern 
It was said that the form of the Dark Spirit of 
the fountain was often seen mirrored in its waters, and 


magician. 


that his voice was heard to repeat in hollow tones the 
She thought of 
this legend, and drawn on by a power, which she could 


words uttered by those who stood near. 


not resist, she approached the fountain and bent over it. 
No, it was not the effect of an excited imagination. 
Surely she beheld a dark and shadowy form, resembling 
a human being, dimly defined by the chequered light 
that streamed through the trees. Although her heart 


beat audibly through terror, she bent herself more closely 


over the fountain, that she might be sure it was no illu- || 


sion. At this moment she heard a slight rustle of leaves 
directly over her head, and thinking the noise to be occa- 
sioned by the approach of Orraloois, she pronounced 
her name. The name was repeated in accents broken 
and hollow, and although reason told her that she had 
but awakened an echo, she could not forbear quaking 
with fear. Again she bent over the fountain to see if 
the mysterious form were still visible, but nothing, save 
the shadows of the pines, broke the light which the sun 
now threw upon its waters. 

“ Lucy Northington,” said a deep voice behind her. 
She turned, and beheld Warner. 

Harrasged, as she was, by superstitious terrors, it may 
be imagined that his presence brought with it relief and 
comlort; But the aversion with which she had always 
regarded him, was now mingled with fear, for the pecu- 
liar expression of his countenance, awakened the suspi- 
cion, that through his agency, she had been enticed to 
this solitary spot. 

“Lucy Northington,” he again repeated, “‘ have you 
respect for the sanctity of an oath?”’ 

** Most certainly | have,” she replied, “ though I well 
might refuse to answer so uncourteous a question.” 

“ Swear, then, that you will be my wife!” 

“Can you,” said she, evading a direct reply to his 
demand, for there was a fierceness in his eye, that made 
her fear to refuse him at once—* wish to marry a person 
who would be incapable of regarding you with the affec- 
tion proper in such an alliance ?” 

“T know your aim,” said Warner; “you mean to 
unite yourself with that ungodly cavalier—that Free- 
thinker. 


about his hands, and the diamonds that sparkle on his 


The ruffles of fine lace that so uselessly dangle 


fingers, and on his breast, are befitting objects to awa- 
ken a woman’s idolatry.” 

“iM you allude to Percival Andros, he is no Free- 
thinker, and as for diamonds, better that twenty should 
sparkle on his breast, than that breast should hold a 
heart capable of base deception. Samuel Warner, it is 
you who enticed me hither in the name of the innocent 
Orraloois—you dare not deny it.” 


“ I have no wish to deny it,” he replied. “I submit- 
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ted to an act of treachery for your good. The snare was 
already laid for you: you would have been caught as in 
anet. I gloryin being enabled to devise a way for your 
escape, though it be against your will.” 

”? 


“My escape! 
tempt. 


repeated Lucy, with a tone of con- 
“Yes, your escape! You go not hence, till your 
safety is provided for, by promising never to marry that 
ungodly cavalier. You must do more—you must swear 
to be mine.” 


? 


“TI will do neither the one nor the other,” replied 
Lucy. 

Warner remained silent for some time, but Lucy felt 
that, by the fearful expression of his eye, which had now 
kindled into the horrid glare of frenzy, some deadly pur- 
pose was laboring in his bosom. 

“You say that you will never be mine?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Neither will you promise not to marry that insolent 
Andros?” 

“No,” 

“‘ Lucy Northington, you had better lie at the bottom 
of this fountain, than to marry that man.” 

He had, during the latter part of the conversation, 
held her arm with a firm grasp, and had, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, urged her towards the fountain, 
so that they now stood nearly upon its brink. 

“ Warner,” said she, quickly, and in a voice so thrilling 
as to make him start, “‘ answer me in a word! what do 
you mean ?” 

“T mean as I say,” he replied with a ghastly smile.” 

“ Once more I ask what you mean? I adjure, i com- 
mand you to tell me!”’ 

“‘ There are two bridegrooms ready to take you, Lucy 
—the Dark Spirit of the fountain and myself—choose 
between us!” 

“The choice is easily made,” said she, unhesitatingly, 
though the deadly paleness of her countenance indicated 
the mortal fear with which she was stricken—*‘ let the 
waters of the fountain be my bed.” 


She had only uttered these words, when she felt an 
arm lightly entwined round her neck, while the words, 
“ Why does the sweet garden rose speak thus?” were 
breathed into herear. It was Orraloois, who had return- 
ed to wreath the flowers she had left in the morning. 

At sight of the Indian girl, Warner said in a low voice 
to Lucy, “ Utter a word to mortal ear of what now has 
happened, and there may be a grave found as fearful, if 
less deep, than the waters of this fountain.” Having 
said thus, he precipitately withdrew. 

When Lucy found that he was gone, her first impulse 
was to throw herself upon the neck of Orraloois, where 
she wept like an infant. She then silently breathed her 
fervent thanks to Him, whose arm had rescued her from 
the mingled jealousy and fanaticism of one, whose reason 
was evidently clouded by insanity. 

It was the afternoon of the same day, that Julia, who 
had wandered forth alone, entered a path that terminated 
in the one which had been taken by Orraloois, when she 
parted from Lucy, near the dwelling of Hendrick, in the 
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morning. It led through the heart of the forest, and | 
those whose footsteps first imprinted it, having taken 
advantage of the facilities afforded by nature, in the room 
of resorting to art, its course was sufficiently devious. | 
She continued to follow its windings, until, at a distance, 
through a natural vista, could be discovered a broad and 
beautiful river. Fifteen minutes’ walk, and she stood at 
its side. Its waters, clear and unrufiled, reflected the 
hills rising from the opposite margin, clad in the freshest 
green, and bathed in the bright sunlight, with scarcely 
a single tree to intercept the golden radiance ; while the 
intervening vales, deep and woody, slept in a depth of) 
shadow, that gave fine relief to the brilliancy of the open 
landscape. The beauty of the scenery enticed her to! 
proceed. Sovn the uniformity of the surface was broken | 
by gentle undulations, which at last rose into hills piled | 
one above another, attaining in the distance, a height. 
which might have been termed mountains. Julia paused |, 
to gaze on a wild, sparkling stream, that, with musical 
voice, came bounding down its rocky bed, to mingle with 
the serene waters of the river. At this spot several | 
paths met, and she selected one which diverged into a 
grove, that she might, after her protracted walk, obtain 
rest and sheiter from the sun. Masses of the most luxu- || 
riant foliage overshadowed her, letting in glimpses of | 
sunlight upon the soft, verdant carpet at ber feet, which || 
had the appearance of an intermingling of gold among 
the flowers of every hue, that bloomed in rich profusion. 
At the further side of the grove, a ledge of rocks, rising | 
in easy acclivity, formed, at the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, a shelf, smooth and level. The trees that. 


towered far above, being interwoven with the foliage of. 
grape-vines, threw over this spot a delicious coolness and | 
a kind of twilight gloom, even at midday. She had 
remained here only a few minutes, when she heard the | 
murmur of voices. The sounds came more and more | 
distinctly to her ear, and it was not long before she could | 
discern, through the trees, two men, who seemed advanc- | 
ing towards the grove. Somewhat alarmed, she placed | 
herself on a part of the tabular rock, where, by arranging | 
the overhanging branches of the vine, she was perfectly | 
screened from the observation of any person who might be 
situated below. As she had apprehended, they made 
directly for the grove, and she could hardly suppress an | 
exclamation of surprise, when she beheld, in one of them, | 
Sir Basil Bellamour, a young gentleman reputed to be of | 
princely fortune, who had been bred at the court of |, 
Charles IIL., and who had, previously to her leaving 
England, made application to her uncle, Sir Edmund 
Andros, for her hand. Regardless of her remonstrances, 
Sir Edmund encouraged his suit, which he continued to | 
press with ardor; and on this account, she less reluc- | 
tantly left her native isle, hoping thereby to rid herself of 
an annoyance, which daily grew more intolerable. | 
“Were it not for the wreath of blue smoke I see | 
yonder,” said the companion of Bellamour, as he seated 
himself at the foot of a tree, “which I suppose rises | 
from the hut of the laborer, where you have taken lodg- 
ings with as much complacency as if it were a palace, 
I should not imagine that any breathing thing, save bears | 
and monkies, inhabited within forty miles of here.” 


sel she was, too.’ 


“As for bears, there are plenty of them, no doubt,” 
replied Sir Basil, “but for the monkies, I will not vouch 
for more than one, that I see reposing very quietly 
beneath a tree.” 

“ Monkey or not, I tell thee, Basil Bellamour, that 
thou hast come to this country on a fool’s errand, and I, 
like a fool, have come to bear thee company.” 

“ Not so, my worthy Jack. Marry, a single sight of 
my superb Indian princess, were, of itself, worth ten 
voyages across the Atlantic. Moreover, | will show thee, 
that I can twist that old stately governor, as easily as a 
chandler twists the wick of a candle.” 

“Faugh! One would think that you had had your breed- 
ing in a chandler’s shop. But I tell you, that this same 
stately old governor, will keep so close a hand upon his 
niece’s gold, that your eye will not even catch the sparkle 
of it; much less will you get a single piece of it between 
your fingers to lay over the rents of your broken fortune, 
Money is the object of both, in the game you play at, 
and one is as likely to be checkmated as the other.” 

“ Thou hast been my shadow, Jack Morrice, for five 
years past, to little purpose, if thou dost not know that 
I can do as I say.” 

“But you seem to forget that there is a niece who has 
a will of her own, not so easily to be twisted.” 

“T shall show thee the contrary of that. To me, the 
task is alike easy to please the girl of eighteen, and her 
grandmother of eighty. I can suit myself to all condi- 
tions, and to every sort of prejudice and whim. I can 


help the hungry peasant eat his coarse loaf, and wash it 


down with stale beer from a brown earthern mug, and 
smack and lick my lips after it; and when just returned 
from the hungry chase, I can sit with the Frenchman an 
hour or more, and simper over the hind leg of a frog, 
with as satistied an air as the pursy alderman sits in his 
stuffed chair over a tureen of turtle soup. I can sing 
songs with the cavalier, and with the roundhead, psalms 
—can cry hurra for liberty till my throat is sore, and to 
‘God save the King,’ can say amen. Did'st thou never 
hear me sigh, and see me shake my head, when some 
brisk blade has slily snatched a kiss from a blushing 
lass? But I will tell thee, Jack, that my mouth watered 
all the while for that self-same kiss, as I have seen an 
awkward country boy’s, as he stood gazing and longing 


while his sick grandame ate an orange.” 


“That was when you played the Roundhead to obtain 
old Ludlow’s daughter, and a pretty demure little dam- 

“Pretty! That is a most contemptible word when 
applied to her. She was beautiful! divine! Julia 
Andros, as far as beauty is concerned, is not worthy to 
be named the same day with her. Well, let her go—I 
could have won her if I would, and 1 would, if she had 
possessed the wherewithal to have repeired my fortune. 

“ She is married now.” - 

“ Yes, and to a hypocritical knave, that will turn up 
the whites of his eyes, draw down the corners of his 
mouth, and whine most sanctimoniously at the sound of a 
laugh or an innocent jest, and would, if he had his way, 
put the culprit in the stocks till his visage looked as rne- 
ful as his own. He is an honest knave, too. I had 








some dealings with him once, and since that, I would 
not trust him with a bushel of gray beans, without count- 
ing every one of them ninety and nine times.” 

“A compliment, which I dare say, he would most 
heartily reciprocate. 
Sauvage—I will therefore be off, and for lack of more 
profitable employment, hunt bird’s nests.” 
“Stay a moment, and look at her. Marry, she has 
the air of a queen. I have half a mind to take her to 
England. A mock ceremony of marriage will be all 
that is necessary to make her willing to go with me.” 

“ Nay, Bellamour, you are too bad. 
were not like the air, too elastic to be wounded, it would 
feel sore, only at the thought of deceiving so beautifnl 
and innocent a creature.” 


“ Jack, thou art turning moralist. Better turn divine, 


and when we return to England, I will make interest to | 


procure a living for thee. 

Orralovis paused at the meeting of the waters, beneath 
a stately oak, whose branches shot far across the larger 
stream, breaking by the light, dancing shadows of their 
leaves, the golden sunshine that slept upon its bosom. 
Julia, who knew by her form and dress, that it was the 
girl whom she hed seen in the morning, would hardly 
have recognized her by features, sparkling as they now 
were with joy and animation. 

“ My sweet flower of the forest! My lovely fawn of 
the hills!” exclaimed Bellamour, as he advanced to 
meet her. 

She bounded forward to meet him, lightly and grace- 
fully as the animal to which he had compared her, and 
even Bellamour, for a moment, quaiied before the light 
of those eves, which, with looks confiding and full of 


love, were raised to his face—a face handsome enough | 


to have ensnared a more guarded and a less artless 
heart, than beat in the bosom of this daughter of the 
wilderness. 

“You see that I have kept my promise,” said he, as 
he bent over her. 

She felt his warm breath, as it wandered among the 
flowers of the coronal that graced her brow, and the 
conversation she had held with Lucy flashed upon her 
mind. An unquiet expression came to her eye, but it 
flitted away like the shadow of the dark bird, which that 
moment, unheeded by her, flew across her path, as the 
voice of Bellamour, softer and more insinuating in its 
tones than before, repeated, “you see that I have kept 


my promise, dear Orraloois.”’ 


“You bave,” she replied, but the days of thy absence 
A dark cloud has folded me in its | 


have been like years. 
bosom, and I could not see the brightness of the sun. 
The sounds that used to be most joyful, had a voice of 
mourning. The song of the robin and bluebird, warbled 
among the chestnut boughs that shade my father’s dwel- 
ling, no longer sent a thrill of joy through my heart, as it 
roused me from my morning slumbers.” 

“ But you will be happy now,” seid he, in a tone soft 
as before, yet, expressive of exultation at the power he 
had over her affections. 

“Yes, with you, but do you see yonder bright cloud, 


graceful and beautiful as the canoe as it glides over the 
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But yonder approaches La Belle | 


If your conscience 


|blue waters? It will soon pass away and will not like 
| that return.” i 

“Go with me, Orraloois—I shall not then need to 

return.” 

“ Why should I go?” said she, with a deep and solemn 
earnestness. It was the voice of my doom that I heard 
in the winds, and in the rustle of the green leaves. It 
told me that I should soon die. When the leaves fall, 
they will find my grave.” 

“Tf I take you hence, where the dismal sounds of the 
wilderness cannot be heard, these dark and wild fancies 
will vanish.” 

“No! no! In the midnight stillness, when even the 


wind folds its rustling wings and sleeps, and no sound 
can come to my ear, then do I feel the cold breathings of 
that voice round my heart.” 

“TI will not listen to these melancholy forebodings. 
They are nought. Go with me, and thy light step will 
echo in the gilded halls of stately palaces. This robe 
shall be exchanged for one brilliant with flowers of gold, 
and sparkling gems; while the jewels that shall adorn 
your queen-like brow, shall every one of them beam with 
a lustre, bright as the eyes that look up to yours, when 


you bend over the clear fountain. Will you not go with 


me? Say nay, and I shall know you do not love me.” 


As he repeated these last words, he clasped a necklace, 
brilliant if not valuable, round her neck. 

The eyes were tearful that she raised to his, yet they 
beamed with a soft and sunny radiance. ‘ Your words,” 
she replied, ‘ fall softly on my heart, as the flowers fall 
on*my morning path, which my maidens love to strew 
before me. They bring for me a bright dream, but it 
will soon float away, and never grow to reality.” 

“ Why persist so tenaciously in cherishing those foolish 
whims?” said Bellamour, impatiently and with some 
asperity. ‘‘ The daughter of a great chief should have 
_ strength to throw them from her.” 


Yet added she, 


my father loves young Ossinneepoo, and will, I fear, op- 


“Say no more, I will go with you. 


pose my wedding another.” 
Bellamour could not suppress a smile at the simplicity, 
_ that could perceive no reason, why a high-born English- 
/man should not marry the daughter of an Indian chief. 
Although Orraloois did not fathom the full meaning of 
| that sinister smile, there was something in it that sent 
a pang to her heart. Bellamour perceived that it had 
produced a painful impression, and hastened to say “ your 
father need not know it. I will procure a priest, who 


Will that 


satisfy you, my sweet forest-flower!” he inquired, touch- 


will perform the holy ceremony in private. 


ing her glowing cheek with his lips. “ Your will is mine,” 


she replied, but the words had only escaped her lips, 
when with a wild piercing shriek, she threw herself 
The object of her alarm, at the same 


upon his bosom. 
instant, caught the attention of Bellamour. Directly 
“opposite them, cowering behind a rock that nearly 
screened him from observation, was Ossinneepoo, the 
direst and most revengeful passion burning in his eyes, 
which were fastened upon Bellamour. The string of the 
bow, which he held in his hand was already relaxed: 
ithe arrow was sped. Orraloois, by shielding him she 
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loved, had received her own death-wound. Bellamour, 


who had darted aside, the moment he discovered the | 


young savage, bearing her with him, knew not that she 
was wounded, until through faintness, relaxing her hold, 
she murmured, ‘‘lay me by the mountain stream, that 


I may taste its waters, and look once more on your face | 


before I die.” 


Alarmed and agitated, he hastened to obey her, first | 


plucking the arrow, which had entered just below her 
right shoulder, from the wound. 

“‘T have given my life for yours,” said she, “ I looked 
not for so proud and happy a destiny.”’ 


After a hurried examination of the wound, he imagined | 


that the arrow had penetrated to no vital part, and ex- 
pressed his belief to Orraloois. 

“You are deceived,” she replied. ‘‘ The ice of death 
is already in my veins.” 

Julia, who had witnessed the tragedy from her hiding 
place, was already on the spot, every personal conside- 


ration being absorbed in anxiety for the young and in- | 


teresting victim. Bellamour raised his eyes from the 
dying girl, at her approach, but without testifying or 
feeling any of the surprise, which her sudden appearance 
might have awakened on a less dreadful occasion. He 
disengaged one of the largest of the bright shells that 
ornamented her girdle, and handing it to Julia, requested 
her to procure some water. 

‘Let it be from the mountain stream,”’ said Orralocis, 
“T used to love to see its wild waters throw the foam 
feathers over the green turf, and among the sweet flow- 
ers by its side, and to listen to its merry voice, that 
seemed laughing at its own sport. I shall see and hear 
it no more.” 

“ Orraloois, dearest,’’ said Bellamour, taking the water 
from Julia, for he was reckless now that a high-born 
English-woman should hear him speak words of tender- 
ness to an Indian girl—* Orralovis, dearest, will you 
taste the water?” 

She eagerly drank it. 


“IT die happy,” said she, raising her eyes, already |, 





' flow unchecked into their legitimate channels, over 
which, until then, we had kept a vigilant and successful 
watch, and which we imagined were fully within our 
It was thus with Edward Northington and 
Julia Andros. A few broken and passionate words, as, 
with others now assembled, they stood by the pale corpse 
of the Indian girl, and which, at another time, he would 
not heve ventured to breathe into her ear, were listened 
to with an emotion, that assured him that the pure and 
absorbing passion, which seemed to be infused into the 
very life-pulses of his own heart, glowed in hers with a 
| kindred intensity. Both felt, to an extent they had never 
| before realized, that the low breathings of sorrow on the 


control. 


| rich chords of the heart, awaken music, the deepest and 
| the most thrilling; and that the dazzling halo, which 
_ Hope traces round joys, pictured in the far perspective, 
is, by its sacred influences, mellowed to the soft, etherial 
_ hues of the sunbeam, when refracted by the tears of the 
| cloud. They thought not then of the obstacles, which 
| reason told them, when the hour of reflection came, 
would be opposed to their love, the course of which, 
when true, according to the poet, “did never yet run 
smooth.” 


Orraloois was buried beneath the turf where she now 
lay, and the low mound, thickly studded with flowers, 
‘long indicated the spot, where this lovely and innocent 
_child of the wilderness slept. 

| Ossinneepo, who, as Orraloois had said, carried the 
heart of a hare in his bosom, the moment that he found 
that he was discovered by his rival, fled, even without 
attempting to send another arrow, and was seen no more 
amongst the people of his tribe. 

| Bellamour, who knew that all the fervent and trea- 
sured affections of the Indian maiden’s young and guile- 
less heart, were his, was more deeply affected by her 
tragic death, than any person, who had listened to his 
heartless remarks to Morrice, as well as his attempts to 
basely deceive her, would have been led to imagine, and, 
for a time, it maintained a salutary influence over his 
mind and conduct. 


' —_— 





growing dark with the mists of death,” for that eye is upon 
me, whose light is sweeter than that of the evening star | 


| Tt was a rich autumn evening and the beams of the 


to the weary hunter, when it shows him the roof of his |; declining sun, unobstructed by the lofty buildings, which 
distant dwelling. It would give me joy,” she added, | have since risen around the Province House, veiling it in 


after a moment’s silence, “to look once more on the fair | PT@™ature gloom, shone with golden lustre on the panel- 


rose, who delighted to teach me the language, whose 


words awakened the first pulses of that dearer life which | 


slept in my heart. Tell the old chief, my father, that 
the light of his eyes is departed, that she is gone to the 


spirit-land where her mother dwells, who stands ready | 


to receive her.” Her eyelids closed. ‘ Beloved,” said 
she, “ farewell the last sleep steals upon me.” 

The small fingers of the delicately formed hand, which 
were closed round his, grew coid and rigid. She had 
ceased to breathe. 

“Lay her on the flowery turf,” said Julia, “ it is a 
fitting bed for one so young and beautiful.” 

It is during moments of strong excitement, more than | 
at any other time, that the avenues of the heart are left. 
unguarded, and that gushes of feeling break forth and | 
34 





led wainscot of polished oak, which surrounded one 
of the spacious chambers. The apartment was furnished 
in a style of magnificence unusual in the colonies, where, 
in addition to the difficulties common to every new coun- 
try, with which the inhabitants have to contend, their 
genius and enterprise were cramped by the jealous tyran- 
‘ny of the mother country; it being a principle of the 
colonial policy, to discourage all attempts to manufacture 
any article which they could import from England. But 
had no such restrictions existed, and had they possessed 
ample means, it is not probable that the religious seru- 
ples of the Puritans, would have permitted them to in- 
dulge in what they would have termed the pomps and 
vanities which were considered requisite by Sir Edmund 
Andros, the royal governor, who was, at this time, re- 
sident of the Province House. Various pieces of ma- 
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ever it came in contact with the uncovered floor. 


sion of his countenance haughty, and at times, indica- 
tive—so said his friends—of firmness and decision, al- 


the thoroughly selfish ever exercise, over those who are 
If the friends of Sir Edmund 
were partly right, his arbitrary and oppressive rule 
He 


subject to their control. 
showed that his enemies were not wholly wrong. 


Connecticut, where, as is well known, he conducted a 
body of troops in order to seize the charter, in which 


of the citizens, who effected its concealment in an oak 
tree. Lady Andros, a pale, delicate looking woman, 


perceived that something had occurred to chafe her hus- 


he did not happen to be in a communicative mood, she 
was obliged to content herself with remaining ignorant of 
the cause. 

Julia Andros was seated in a remote corner of the 
apartment, embroidering a piece of satin in imitation of 
the rich, elaborate work, ornamenting the curtains that 
shaded the windows. There were marks of anxiety on 
her beautiful countenance, too deep to be occasioned by 


rested on the embroidery frame, as she stole a look, full 


yielding features of her uncle. 
determined to address him, but 


needle and half rose, 


gesture, she sunk again into her chair. 


direction of the current, she w 
fusal would show her what she might expect relative to | 
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hogany furniture, enriched by carvings, and bearing so | 
high a polish as nearly to supercede the necessity of the | 
large pier-glass, placed between two of the windows, | 
were in due order arranged round the room; while a| 
Brussels carpet, small, but exceedingly rich and beauti- || by inviting her hither to spend a few weeks?” 
ful, muffled, at times, the foot-fall of a man who was tra- | 


though his enemies chose rather to imagine that they 
exemplified obstinacy and that spirit of tyranny which 
was now just returned from his expedition to Hartford, 
purpose, he was defeated by the address and dexterity 


who sat at one of the windows engaged with her needle, | 


band’s spirits, but, as she was aware that he had a par-| 
ticular aversion to being “ put to the question,” and as, 


which she wished to make, was a very simple one of | 
itself, yet as straws on the stream serve to indicate the | to do more than to slightly scorch it. 
was conscidéus that his re- | 





| to me—Lucy, in a particular manner. 
| mit me to reciprocate her kindness as far as I am able, 





“ Be quick then and name it.” 
“You will recollect how kind: the Northingtons were 
Will you not per- 


Instead of replying to her question, “ the Northing- 


versing the apartment, which rang sharp and loud when- | tons,” repeated he, “ I am obliged to you for refreshing 
The | my memory. 
man was of tall figure and soldier-like mien, the expres- | thing to vay to you, about a Northington.” As he spoke, 


/he took a letter from his pocket and held it in such a 


I had almost forgotten that I have some- 


manner, that she could read the superscription. ‘‘ Do 
you know that writing,” demanded he, fixing a searching 
look of inquiry upon her face, as if to detect any attempt 
at evasion. 

“I do know it,” she replied in an unfaltering voice, 
although the blush, that at first sight of the writing, seem- 
ed literally to burn her cheek, as quickly receded, leav- 
ing it deadly pale. 

“‘ Lucy Northington’s, I suppose, 
irony flitting over his features. 


” a smile of bitter 


“No, sir, Edward Northington’s.” 

“‘ Truly, you must be somewhat familiar with the gal- 
lant’s handwriting, to be able to recognize it so readily. 
I dare say that you have seen your name written by the 
same hand on the back of a letter before to-day.” 

Julia was silent. 

“Do you pretend to deny having received letters from 
him?” 

“T do not.” 

“‘ And you thought proper to conceal the circumstance 
from me, your uncle—your guardian.” 

“TI did not wish to trouble you, sir—especially, as you 
have latterly appeared to have more business than you 
could well attend to; besides, he mentioned in his last 
letter that he meant to speak to you on the subject 


the difficult shading of fruit or flower, and her hand often | himself.” 


“Intended to speak to me! Who is Edward Nor- 


of solicitude, at the tall, erect figure, and the stern, un- | thington, that he should speak to me on a subject like 
Once she laid aside her | that? If my power answered to my wish, I would crush 
| him as I now crush the vile trash which he has had the 
just at that moment, the heel of his military boot rang | endecity to send my niece.” 
so loudly on the floor, that starting back with a nervous | | compressed the letter with his hand and contemptuously 
The request | tossed it from him into the fire. 


At the same moment, he 


Julia seized it before the expiring embers had power 


“ Return that letter from whence you took it,” said 


_ Sir Edmund, slowly, and in a voice rendered fearful by 





i} 
i} 
a subject which she felt would involve the future happi- ! the deep and concentrated anger, of which it was ex- 
But Julia, who inherited some of the high and 


fidence, and had a suspicion of what was passing in her | determined spirit of her uncle, felt her courage rise as 
mind, gave her a look, by which to admonish her to re- || his anger increased, and she ventured to disobey him. 


ness of her life. Lady Andros, who was in Julia’s con-|| pressive. 


frain from addressing Sir Edmund, while in his present | 














ungentle mood. Julia, however, impatient to free her- 
self from suspense, again rose and with a determined air 
advancing to meet him, said in an agitated and hurried | 
manner, “ Uncle, uncle Edmund.” 
‘Don’t disturb me, child,” 
away with an impatient wave of the hand, “I am in no 


mood for talking just now.” 


said he, motioning her 


“T have only one request to make,” said Julia, “ it 
will take you but brief time to say, yes or no.” 


“You will gain nothing by this, Miss Andros,” said 
|he. “Tam not to be thwarted in my designs. I have 


promised your hand to Sir Basil Bellamour, the son of 


sessed a good share of self-confidence. 


| my friend ; and even if I had not, never should you unite 


| yourself with one of the Puritanical tribe which Nor- 


thington belongs to—-treason is written on the face of every 
one of them.” 

Julia was prevented from replying by the entrance of 
a man, who bad the appearance of a person who pos- 
The sight of him 
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had the effect to partly dissipate the cloud which dark- 
ened Sir Edmund's brow. 


“TI am glad to see you, Mr. Dickson,” said he, “ and ! 


I hope that your enterprise has proved more successful | 
than mine. Did you find the people inclined to pay the | 
taxes ?”” 

“No, please your Excellency, the only answer which 


I received when I mentioned the subject, was, that the |, 
' are both here.” 


general court alone had the power to impose taxes, and 


to appoint magistrates, and that they should neither pay || 
|| here for ?”’ 


the one, nor recognize the other, unless coercion were 
used.” | 

“Coercion shall be used then. They shall be impri- | 
soned. I will teach them that the king may appoint || 


officers and make laws without the interference of their || 
general court.” 
“But I suspect that you will be sorry that you turned | 


school-master to such refractory scholars,”’ said Perci-, 


: 
val Andros, in an undertone, who entered the room as | 


his uncle was speaking. 


“ Please your Excellency,” said Dickson, “ I have |, 


caused several to be imprisoned, who appeared to be the |, 

most zealous in promoting a spirit of insubordination || 

among the people.” 
“You have done right. 


I tell you, Mr. Dickson, that 


we, who govern now, may be considered as pioneers. || 


The task of our successors will be play to what we have | 
to perform. The people now, have too much knowledge, | 
too much book-learning, which they brought over from |) 
Old England. The next generation, lacking these, will || 
be more docile.” 

“ Ay, it must be as your Excellency says, if the free | 
schools and the printing be suppressed, for as Sir Wil-| 
liam Berkely has truly said in his official report, ‘ learning 
has brought sedition, and heresy, and sects into the! 
world, and printing has divulged them and libels against | 
the best governments.’ ” 





“ And if printing should be suppressed,” said young 
Andros, “ your purpose, which I take to be that of de- 
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‘| far to quench the wonderful fire that Percival has been 
|| speaking about.” 


“No doubt of it,” replied Dickson. 
"3 wea? * said the Governor, “that their cage is a 


secure one.’ 


| “Yes, please your Excellency, for as there was no 


| prison of any kind at Woodville, I was forced to bring 
the prisoners hither. Old Northington and his daughter 


“ His daughter? What have you brought his daughter 


“Please your Excellency, the old man’s health is 
‘rather indifferent, and his townsmen would have tarred 
and feathered me, for aught I know, if I had not per- 
mitted her to accompany him as nurse. Nor should I, 
| as it was, have escaped unharmed, had not Northington 
exhorted them to remain quiet and not attempt to inter- 
fere in his behalf, as he doubted not, that he should 
yet live to see the proud oppressor humbled in the dust.” 
| “Were he not beneath my contempt,” said Sir Ed- 

mund, in a voice that showed he struggled hard to mas- 
| ter his rising ire, ‘I might feel angry—as it is, I only 
| pity him.” 


The clock of the Old South had struck the hour of 
‘ten, when Julia, softly unclosing her chamber door, stood, 
' for a few minutes, in the attitude of listening. All was 
| still. Stepping back, and arraying herself in her cloak 
| and bonnet, she trod lightly along the paesage that led 

|| from her own room to her brother’s. Ere she had 
| reached it, the door opened, and Percival appeared, ready 
to accompany her. Descending the stairs, and going 
out at a back door, they were soon in the street, pursu- 
ing their way quickly and silently to the prison. Having 
ascertained that Mr. Northingtou had not yet retired to 
rest, and that Lucy was still in his apartment, they 
|| requested the gaoler to ask the prisoner's permission for 
1] them to enter. The man said something about the late- 





| his hand, obtained his ready acquiescence. 


ness of the hour, but a dougeur that Percival slipped into 
He unclosed 


stroying the principles of liberty, would thereby be the || the door, through which, standing ajar as he entered, they 


more surely defeated. Principles which have sustained | 
them in the hours of uncertainty, gloom, and peril, can | 
never die. If debarred from disseminating them on the | 
printed page, each heart will become a temple in which | 
they will be guarded and nursed with all the zeal and | 
fidelity with which the vestals of old kept alive the | 
sacred fire.” 

“Upon my word, Percival,” said the governor, “ quite 


could perceive Mr. Northington, who sat leaning back in a 
thoughtful attitude in his chair. The light of the lamp 
fell full upon his features, and while the strong lines 
round his mouth appeared deeper, and his eye to glow 
with intenser fire, his high forehead, edged with thin, 
silvery curls, looked still paler than when seen »y sun- 
light. His lips were compressed, his brow slightly knit, 
and the whole cast of his countenance showed that bitter 





@ pretty speech for a youngster. I must try and obtain 
the influence of my Lord Stormont to procure you a seat 
in parliament.”” Then turning to Dickson, he inquired | 
whom he had imprisoned. 

“Please your Excellency, the principal prisoner is 
named Northington.” 

“ Northington !” repeated Julia, half rising from her | 
chair. 

“ LT have heard of him,” said Sir Edmund. “ A staunch 
Puritan—a disloyal subject. You could not have per- 
formed a more acceptable duty. Pity it is, that their 
cages as they call them, were not as cold and as damp as | 


| 


thoughts were at work in his bosom. What a contrast 


in the fixed, stern expression of his whole person, to 
that of his daughter, who sat on one side of the cell, 


wistfully regarding him. The light falling upon her, 
softand shadowy, revealed ber beautiful features flushed 
with excitement, and wearing a look of trouble and anxi- 
ety—for sufficient time had not yet elapsed since the 
agitating scene through which she had passed, for the 
still, deep feeling of sadness, to settle upon her, as the 
heavy curtain of night falls upon the flower—a sadness, 
which, though it may eat into the heart’s core, is indica- 
ted by none of those fluctuations which the mind, in its 





some of the prisons in England, which would, I think, go | 





first state of feverish excitement, paints upon the aspect, 
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“Let them come in,” said Mr. Northington, in reply || Again the clock of the Old South sent its loud peals 


to the gaoler. _ through the air, proclaiming the heur of midnight. Per- 
At the sight of Julia, Lucy bounded forward to meet  cival rose to depart. 

her, and every painful emotion was, for the moment, lost “It grieves me,”’ said he, addressing Mr. Northington, 
in the joy of meeting her friend. Not so with Julia. “to leave you and your daughter in so dreary an abode, 
To meet Lucy thus, sent a pang to her bosom which she and you may be assured that I will use my best efforts 
could not subdue. She attempted to speak, but her, to obtain permission for your return home.” 

words were choked in their utterance, and falling upon “Nay,” said Mr. Northington, “draw not upon your- 
the fair girl’s neck, she wept like a child. One’ self your uncle’s wrath. In due season my bonds will 
eloquent look was interchanged between young Andros | pe broken asunder. At the time of your arrival, a feel- 
ing of bitterness and distrust had stolen into my heart, 
with slow and timid steps; for he felt that the ties of and my spirit repined at being, in my old age and 
blood which connected him with Sir Edmund, might, feeble health, torn from the comforts of home, and made 
prove a barrier to that freedom of intercourse, by the the victim of oppression, but it has now passed. Let 
means of which, he might be enabled to convince him of | us,” added he, “ return thanks to the Most High for his 
his sympathy, as well as of his disapprobation of the arbi- | goodness, and pray that he will not suffer us to murmur 


trary and oppressive measures which his uncle thought against his will.” 


and Lucy, and then he approached her father, though 


it expedient to adopt. To his surprise, Mr. Northing- | All knelt, and the speaker's voice now breathing in 
ton rose from his chair and extended to him his hand, | low but fervent tones the humble petition of a contrite 
while his features relaxed into one of those bland smiles | spirit, and now uttering, in a voice, clear and deep, the 
that spread an air of benignity over the whole counte-) language of a lofty and cheering faith, as it broke the 
nance. 


midnight silence of the prison, awing and solemnizing 
“When we parted at my own peaceful threshold,” | the hearts of those who listened, seemed like the gush- 
said he, “I little dreamed that we should next meet in | ing of the waters of 

a prison; but my heart is warmer towards you now, than | “ Siloa’s brook, 

it was then. I have often heard of you since, and have That flows fast by the oracle of God.” 


ae oa |} 
been rejoiced to hear that your seat has not been with | When they rose, it could be seen by the mild light that 


| illumined the features of all, that the heavy cloud of 
sorrow had been lifted from their hearts, and that the 


. . . . . ! 
estimate of the imperfection which attaches itself to een | beams of peace and quiet joy were there in its stead. 
best efforts, can have little room for the feeling of scorn.” || sweet was the mingling of hearts in that lowly cell, as 


Ho then expressed his regret and sympathy, concerning || the blending of rich odors, which the bright wing of 
his present situation. 


morning sweeps from opening flowers. 


the scorner.”’ 
“Those,” replied Percival, “who can form a just 


“Yes,” said Mr. Northington, “ my affliction is indeed | 


As the brother and sister were returning home, they 
grievous, but I doubt not, necessary ; for who am I, that l 


found that some person, walking at the same rapid rate 
I should glide down the stream of life, encountering || ag themselves, kept constantly behind them. By a 
neither shoals nor rocks? It is but right that I should || hasty look which Julia ventured to take, as they turned 
be tried, and if, Oh Lord,” added he, raising his eyes a corner, she perceived it to be a man wrapped in a 
and hands to Heaven, “I prove faithless, let me perish } dark cloak, wearing a steeple-crowned hat, whose height 
with thine enemies, but let them that love thee, whoever || and general appearance, answered to that of Warner. 
they are, be as the sun that goeth forth in his might.” || ghe mentioned this to her brother, and to be the more 
There was something in this brief and sublime aspira- |, assured that he was following them, they now slackened 
tion, peculiarly impressive, uttered, as it was, in the) their pace. The person behind them did the same. 
deep and fervent tones of an earnest and confiding spirit. | Julia now began to feel some alarm, for she recalled the 
Julia no longer wept, but seating herself by the side of || suspicion she had formerly entertained of his insanity— 
Lucy, on the low seat that ran along one side of the cell, a suspicion which might have been confirmed, had Lucy, 
listened with deep attention to the words of the venera- |) undeterred by Warner's threats, revealed the scene that 
ble prisoner. Had Sir Edmund Andros been there, he | took place in the glen. To out-walk him, was impossi- 
might have seen that his was not a spirit to obtain the \ ble, and Andros thought it best to stop, and allow him to 
ascendant over such men as Northington. It is true) come up with them. The man. stopped likewise, and 
that he possessed firmness and perseverance ; but, while | after steadfastly regarding them for a few seconds, turned 
it was his object to heighten the splendor of the crown, precipitately into a dark, narrow alley. The view that 
or, in severer, perhaps, truer language, to raise himself | they thus obtained of his person, left neither of them 
to dignity, it was the aim of Northington to maintain } any longer in doubt that it was Warner. Two minutes’ 
and promote the good of the humble community, of walk more, to the infinite relief of Julia, brought them to 
which he was a member. Subsequently, Sir Edmund Province House. 
found, by experience, that an energetic will, and a perse- i Percival Andros, as he had promised, made applica- 
verance that never faltered, were not sufficient to ensure || tion to his uncle to remit the imprisonment of Mr. North- 
him success, when he was met by minds as positive, ington, which, instead of being successful, procured his 
equally persevering, and which were, in addition, chee-ed own banishment; for the governor, suspecting that his 
and sustained by a noble enthusiasm. i nephew's zeal for the liberation of the father, was partly 
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occasioned by attachment to the daughter, appointed him |! must know that you are listening to the voice of Edward 
to some official duty in a distant part of the province. Northington.” 

Julia frequently found opportunities to visit her friends } ee And is the part, which Edward Northington has 
in prison, and although Edward had many times obtained | J¥St ected, such as to warrant our reposing confidence in 
permission from his tutor, at college, for a similar pur- | him? said the clear, rap: voice of Julia. 
pose, they never met but once. The few minutes, how- ||“ T think I may say it is,” was the reply. 
ever, which they then spent together, sufficed to assure || A few whispered words were now exchanged between 


him that the reports he had heard, relative to Julia, |, Lady Andros and her niece, and then the door was 


whom he had been told favored the addresses of Sir || (Pened- Julia cast on him a look of reproach. 
| “Nay, Julia,” said Edward, “it is but just to listen 


Basil Bellamour, were without foundation. Before part- i. 
ing, they mutually agreed to await the tide of events, |to an explanation of my conduct, before you pass con- 
which might ultimately remove those barriers to their | 
friendly intercourse, which, at present, appeared insuper- || ‘ 
able. replied. ‘‘ We saw you approach the house at the head 
of a seditious band, and we heard you give orders to 


| demnation.”’ 
“ That which is apparent, needs no explanation,” she 





During the winter, Sir Basil Bellamour, who had | 
taken up his residence in Boston, was, on the part of || 
the governor, a welcome guest at Province House. He 
soon took opportunity to renew his addresses to Julia, 
with all his former assiduity, which her coldness and 
marked aversion had no effect to repulse. 


those who composed it, to lay violent hands on the 
person of your chief magistrate, and toe convey him, a 
prisoner, to the castle.”” 

“T confess that I have done all that you have laid to 
my charge. Had I not led them on, there were hun- 
dreds of others ready to do so, and I did not feel willing 


Signs of discontent, at the oppressive measures of the |} -9 trust a party of persons to break into your dwelling 


governor, which had long been visible, became, every || with passions roused, and inflamed to the highest pitch, 
day, more and more apparent, and on the eighteenth of || who, unrestrained by any particular motive, if they had 


April, many persons were seen in arms in the strects of 
Boston. While one party directed their steps towards 
the harbor, in order to seize the captain of the frigate 
Rose, another, led on by a youthful commander, who 
looked as if he had been bred in the cloister rather than | honor, that I consented to assume the command.” 

in the camp, urged their wey with equal celerity towards “ But you will not deny that you approve of the course 
the Province House. Here they kept vigilant watch, || which has been taken,” said Julia. 

until word was brought them that their coadjutors had 
succeeded in their attempt to make themselves masters 


forborne to offer insult to the females of the household, 
might have treated them with less deference than they 
have a right toclaim. You see, therefore,” added he, 
smiling, “that it was not wholly for the sake of the 


* There was no alternative, and you, whose sentiments 


edy b ead are as hostile as my own, to an arbitrary exertion of 
of the Rose, and had already brought its guns to bear power, will perceive that there was none, when the 


upon the castle, which they hoped soon to compel ad unpleasant excitement, occasioned by the recent scene, 


surrender. A signal agreed upon, soon announced their has had time to subside. But I have already lingered 


/too long. You, madam,” addressing Lady Andros, 

“can, if you desire, join Sir Edmund this evening. 

Will you accompany her, Julia, or go to the residence 

of your friend, Mary Turner? My father and Lucy, 
The youthful leader of the band, having given orders |) whom I liberated from prison with my own hands, are 

that he should be conducted to the castle, and treated t already there.” 

with proper respect, re-entered the house, and with hasty! « My dear aunt, do you wish me to go with you?” 

steps ascended the staircase. For a few moments he | said Julia. 

stood irresolute before the door of the apartment, into|| «No, my love, I am not selfish. You now have your 


which we have been admitted on a previous occasion. ! liberty—use it as you please, for that, I know, will be as 
He then gave a low knock, but although he felt sure, || 








success, and the governor found that there was no alterna- 
tive, but to yield himself a prisoner into the hands of | 
those, on whose rights, a few hours before, he had tram- 
pled with as little scruple as on the dust beneath his feet. | 








you ought.” 
that, as he was advancing towards the door, he had heard H ’ a“ ie, then, a visit -. Miss Turner will meet your 
the voice of Julia, all, within, was now perfectly silent.4, approbation,” said Julia, hesitatingly, “I will go.” 
“Julia—Miss Andros,” he then said, “will you not || —« Cerainly it will,” replied Lady Andros, “the more 
see me for one moment !” | readily, that you will have Lucy Northington for a com- 
A female voice spake in reply, but it was not Julia’s. || panion, for her solicitude for her father’s comfort, shows 
“Seek not, young man,”’ it said, “ to obtrude yourself || that she is worthy of your regard.” 
into the presence of those, whose protector you have | “Sir Edmund’s carriage will shortly return,” said 
just torn from his own threshold.” Edward, and I will be here again, myself, in less than 
“Tt is for this reason that I am here,” replied the || an hour.” 
young man, “for although, in reality, you have no cause || In something more than half an hour, they again heard 
of alarm, it is but natural that your fears should be || footsteps ascending the staircase, and Lady Andros, 
excited. Admit me to your presence only for one || thinking it to be Edward, opened the door. Instead of 
minute, and I will convince you that you wrong me. || Edward, however, it was Sir Basil Bellamour, who was 


Julia, will not you speak in my behalf? Surely, you | evidently highly excited with wine; on perceiving which, 
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Julia attempted to close the door, but seizing her by the 
hand, before she could effect her purpose, he began to 
sing, 
* Old Noll is gone, and King Charley has come, 
And aright merry monarch is he— 
Old Noll is gone, and the wine and the song, 
Round the board will pass briskly and free.” 
“That,” said he, “ by the aid of a little fancy, may be 
applied to the old governor and myself. 
the application, Miss Andros, without my descending to 


You can make 


particulars. 
2 ” 
would not be exactly polite, 


It would be easy to parody it, but now, it 
winking, and looking | 
towards Lady Andros. 

“‘ Nor is it exactly polite,” said Julia, who had, during | 
this time, been vainly struggling to withdraw her hand, 
“‘ for you to retain my hand against my will.” 

““ Ay, you would be better pleased if it were a prisoner 
to that young Roundhead, Ned Northington. But I warn 
you beforehand, that you will have but a sorry time of it, 
if you marry that fellow, if he is like those I knew in 
Old England.” 

‘The roundhead knaves, they sang through the nose, 
While at good jest their choler rose. 
And for lack of steeples 
On their conventicles, 
Fach wore on his head, 
Thereby the rain to~— 

“Egad,” said he, abruptly breaking off his song, “ it || 

would be a queer sight to see you walking arm in arm 


, 


with Ned Northington, in his steeple-crowned hat, and 
his suit of drugget, for doubtless he will be lt to | 
conform, or they will turn him out of the synagogue.” 


“And a still queerer sight would it be, to see you 
said Edward, who had | 
returned in time to bear the latter part of his speech, | 
and who, walking up to him, very quietly disengaged | 


walking arm in arm with him,” 


his hand from Julia’s. 
“I beg pardon,” said Sir Basil, bowing very low, “ for 
the breach of courtesy of which I have involuntarily been | 


guilty, for I make it a rule to abide by my code of polite- | 


ness on every occasion, which forbids me to speak of the 
peculiarities of even the Roundheads, in the presence of 
one. But whither are you leading me?” he inquired, 
stopping short, for they had now reached the head of 
the staircase. 

“ From the presence of those by whom your company 
is not desired.” 

“Egad, I will stay and protect the ladies, whether 
they desire my company or not, seeing that their lawful 
protector is in duress vile. I°ll constitute myself a kind 
of deputy protector, and a merry time we will have ;” 
and he again began to sing, 

“Old Noll is gone,” etc. 


The sound of his voice attracted a number of idle 
fellows who were passing, and, without ceremony, they 
entered at the open door. One or two struck into the 
song, while others vociferously applauded the performers. 
The hall and staircase had now become a scene of riot 
and confusion, while Lady Andros and Julia, momentarily 
becoming more alarmed, impatiently awaited the return 
of Sir Edmund's carriage; nor was Edward, who 


remained at their side, entirely without his fears, that 


INGTON. 





'| when the inclination of the revellers for music had 
| become satisfied, their tumultuous mirth would manifest 
| itself in a manner still more offensive. 


| Just at this crisis, Percival Andros appeared at the 
i outer door, who, having received some intimation of the 
} intended proceedings, had hastened to town. He was 
/accompanied by a number of persons, who, as he pro- 
ceeded towards Province House, had clustered round 
| him, eager to communicate the events of the day. The 
sight of young Andros, by awakening a sense of shame, 
| operated, at once, to subdue the self-complacent mirth 
| of Sir Basil, and he stopped abruptly in the middle of 
| one of the lines of his parody, on the stanza he had at 
“first sung; for he had forgotten the resolution he had 
l! formed through deference to Lady Andros. Those who 
\| were listening to him, loudly called on him to resume 

his parody, but the voice of Andros, speaking in a 
peremptory and decided manner, for them to quit the 
} | house, when they perceived that there was a sufficient 
| number present, to enforce his commands, was not, as 
they wisely imagined, to be disregarded with impunity. 
|| Shortly after their departure, the carriage, for which 
1 they had been so long waiting, drew up to the door. 
H Lady Andros, Julia and Edw ak had already taken their 
} seats in it, when a person, dressed in the same manner 
as the one who followed him and his sister on the night 
| when they were returning from the prison, suddenly 
| making his way through those who surrounded the 
carriage, made a thrust at him with a large clasp-knife. 
Edward, who saw him pluck the knife from his bosom, 





at the same instant becoming aware of his design, bent 
forward with the quickness of thought, and an energy of 
action which proved equal to staying an arm nerved by 
madness, caught the assassin by the wrist, in such a 
manner, as to deprive the hand of its muscular power, 
and caused the murderous weapon to drop to the ground. 


|| Eager to facilitate the entrance of Andros into the car- 





riage, Edward released his prisoner, whom he, as well 
es Julia, recognized to be Warner. He immediately 
fled, the bystanders, wholly unprepared for so daring an 
act in the open face of day, making no attempt to detain 
him. 

Julia was soon set down at Miss Turner's, where Mr. 
Northington and Lucy were already received as guests— 
Percival and Edward having promised to return in the 


evening. 
As good is sometimes said to proceed from evil, this 
attempt of Warner, upon the life of young Andros, 
wrenched away the last lingering prepossessions which 
still clung to the heart of Mr. Northington, in his favor ; 
for, as has already been suggested, awed by his fearful 
menace, Lucy had disclosed to no person, not even her 
parents, the fearful scene which had taken place in the 
i glen. Nor was the unpleasant scene at the Province 
| House, in which Sir Basil Bellamour took so prominent 
|a part, without an auspicious result. When, from the 
lips of Lady Andros, Sir Edmund learnt what his 
conduct had been, especially when he heard in what 
| free and disrespectful terms he had alluded to himeelf, 
he was as desirous to prevent a marriage between him 
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and his niece, as before that, he had been anxious to} Original. 
promote it. THE SEA.* 
a bud 
A little more than a year from the time when occur- | BY JOHN NEAL. 
red the last mentioned events, Percival Andros and. “~ 
Edward Northington, each with his wife leaning on his Haviye now obtained a general view of these two 


arm, stood together on a spot of ground somewhat eleva- | systems of circulation, which resolve themselves, at last, 
ted, that overlooked the valley which embosomed the | into one—the greatest amount of rain falling precisely 
dwelling of Mr. Northington. At a short distance, @| where the greatest evaporation takes place; and both, 
commodious and tasteful house was nearly completed, | where the waters of the earth are highest, and the heat 
intended to be the summer residence of the young people. || of the sun greatest: all which phenomena are but sec- 
A look of serene happiness resting on the brow of each, || tions of the same circle, and are owing to the diminished 
showed that the mantle of domestic love was gathered | pressure of the atmosphere upon the sea, and the higher 
round them, causing them to realize that quiet repose of | temperature of both, caused by the heat of the sun: 
the heart, which it never feels so fully as when it beats } the consequences of which, are not only the dews and 
beneath that mantle’s hallowed folds. || the rains which keep the fountains and the rivers full, 

“This is a spot,” said Julia Northington, “where a | and the earth continually refreshed, but the ewrrents of 
magic link was woven into the chain of my fortunes; for, | | the sea, and the winds of the sea, without which, there 
although unknown to me then, it possessed a benign | ' would be no such thing as national intercourse—and all 
lustre, w hich has had the power to brighten all succeed- | who are divided by the ocean, would continue strangers 
ing ones.’ | for ever, as much as if they belonged to different worlds, 

“Yes,” said Andros, in reply to his sister “that ‘instead of being brought together by the ocean, as they 
sprained ankle of yours, vexatious as we thought it then, | are now—Having done this, let us now give a few 
proved auspicious to us all. But for that, I might never | moments of our attention to some of the details which 
have found this fair girl by my side, whose voice I would | have been purposely omitted in the general view; after 
not miss for the sweetest lay ever breathed bya daughter | which, having briefly adverted to the winds, the tides, 





of song.” } and other phenomena of the sea, the whole subject may 
The blue eyes of Lucy looked an eloquent reply, as | be abandoned. 
she turned towards her husband. We are all familiar with the operation of the house- 


“ Look Julia,” said Edward, “ does not the very spirit | | hold pump; and though people are in the habit of talk- 
of beauty and repose hover over yonder valley—the home '' ing, and even of writing about the laws of suction, few 
of Lucy’s childhood and mine ?” | of us require to be told that water is obtained from a 

“Yes,” said Julia, “and see that stream sparkling in | | de »pth, not by suction, but by disturbing the equilibrium 
the sunbeams, that, like a gem-wrought zone, girds it on) | of the atmosphere—in other words, by taking off the 
the west. There, I well remember, a certain Mr. | pressure of the air from a column of water, no larger 
Edward Northington, sat quietly angling, an hour or, than the bore of a pump, or a surface of two or three 
more, on a certain afternoon, heedless of the distressed | inches in diameter, at most. 
damsel, who craved hospitality at his father’s gate.” 

“T have since, however, you will allow, made ample || 


Now, the whole height of the atmosphere being esti- 
mated at from thirty to forty miles—( Delambre says forty- 
|| six)—a calculation which depends partly upon the pres- 





amends for my lack of curiosity then.” 
Just at this moment, a man was seen approaching on || sure of the atmosphere, and partly upon the feilight; 
horseback. He halted when he arrived near them, and | and the whole weight being equal to that of an ocean 
inquired for Edward Northington. | from thirty-two and a half, to thirty-four feet in depth, 
“That is my name, sir,” said Edward, stepping for-|) covering the whole earth; and water rising to the height 
ward. of thirty-two and a half, or even to thirty-four feet, when 
The man handed him a letter. It was marked, “ by || the pressure of the atmosphere is wholly removed from 
ship,” and on perusing it, Edward found that he and his || any portion thereof—some idea may be formed of the 
sister, by the will of an uncle, who had recently died in|! prodigious elevation, caused by diminishing the pressure 
England, were sole heirs of a handsome fortune. of the whole atmosphere upon the tropical seas. 








Wealth must certainly possess a magical power over But when the pressure of the atrmosphere is diminished 
the affections, for, soon after Sir Edmund Andros became || —not only does the water rise—but evaporation proceeds 
acquainted with the contents of the letter, he was heard || with a greater activity. If this arrangement did not 
to say that his nephew and niece were as dear to his | exist,a large portion of the globe would be uninhabited: 
heart as ever, and by the first opportunity, he sent a for the process of evaporation cools the air, and equalizes 
pressing invitation for them, and the partners they had | the temperature; while the land and sea breezes which 
chosen for life, to make a voyage across the Atlantic, | are generated in the process, ave employed in promo- 
and spend a year or more, which he said would be short | ting and spreading that equalization, The common 
time enough for them to be presented at couri, and to! experiment of generating ice by the evaporation of ether, 
view the wonders of English art, which, although infe- | and that of evaporating ether in an exhausted receiver, 
rior to those afforded by ancient Greece and Rome, must 
certainly be interesting to natives of the Colonies. || * Concluded from page 241, 
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are familiar to most of us. In the East Indies, they|| the beauty and warmth of the last season, and that in 
manufacture ice, in large quantities, by evaporation— | some ten thousand years from to-tlay, at farthest, our 


digging pits, which they fill with pans of water, set upon || New England posterity may have a terrible time of it, 
rushes. The pans are of porous, unbaked earth—similar | both summer and winter—the sun being one thirtieth 
to the butter-coolers we sometimes, though much too | part of the whole distance, farther off in winter, and 
rarely, find in the shops. The ancients had a similar) about as much nearer in summer—to say nothing of the 
process for wine, while the moderns, who better under- | obliquity of the ecliptic, which, after growing less and 
stand the philosophy of the thing, wrap their wine-bottles | less, for two thousand years or so, is now diminished 
in wet cloths, whereby the liquor may be rendered as | full one per cent; a circumstance much to be lamented, 
cold as ice. In Spain, they have jars of unbaked earth, | since our comfort depends not only on the nearness, but 
which are called buscaros, for the manufacture of ice- upon the directness of the sun’s rays. But even this 
water; and Professor Leslie discovered, not long ago, | uniformity of temperature is chiefly maintained by the 
that porphyritic trap, pounded and dried, will absorb one | Sea. Warmth is diffused more equally, and to a greater 
tenth of its own weight in moisture, and freeze one | depth in water, than upon earth—notwithstanding the 
eighth of its whole weight of water—nay, that parched | transparency of water, which prevents the full effect of 
oatmeal is even better than pulverized trap rock—and | the sun’s rays; so that they reach only to the depth of 
yet, here are we, as an educated people, employed in | forty-five fathoms—some say to one hundred and thirteen 
fathoms, below which it is 


: dark as Egyptian skies, 
Where men may read their destinies.” 


shipping cargoes of ice from Boston to the East Indies! 





If we take air from the earth at 79 dgs. Fahr., and 


carry it up to an elevation of two and a half miles, it || , , ’ 
y ss ‘ a ai ’ || Add to this, that the warmest water, being the lightest, 
will expand, in consequence of the diminished pressure, | . . 
; ob , is always at the top—and we shall not be surprised at 
to double its original bulk; and the temperature will Cie e: - : ‘ 

; : Des Sindh | finding a greater uniformity of temperature in the sea; 
reduced 50 dgs. Fahr.—that is, to 29 dgs., which is 3 dgs. i ? e. 

: ; é or different temperatures, and even different currents, at 
below the freezing point of water. From these few facts, |)... 

, : : | different depths—all so many parts of the great system 
we may be able to obtain a pretty clear idea of the pro- | 
digious amount of evaporation between the tropics—of 
the consequent diminution of the insupportable heat 
there—of the extent to which that refreshing coolness 
may extend itself—and some idea, also, of the conse- 
quences, not only to the Earth and Sea, but to mankind. 


of circulation which we are considering. 


| Where the warmest waters are found, they are always 
|| from 3 to 5 dgs. warmer than the superincumbent atmos- 
|| phere; and we have already seen that the waters of the 
| equatorial current, when they have found their way 
| along the coast of New England, to the Banks of New- 
| foundland, are 21‘ 13 warmer than the waters of the 
| Bank: and the most wonderful uniformity of tempera- 
‘ture prevails, both in the Atlantic and Pacific, from 
| 27 S. lat., to27 N. lat,—that is, through fifty-four degrees 
| of latitude; within which boundaries, the sea is abso- 
| lutely unaffected by changes of atmosphere, and there- 
| fore becomes, of itself, the regulator of temperature for 
| that portion of our globe. In fact, at a certain distance 
But while, in Egypt, it never freezes, and in Siberia, it from the land, within the temperate regions, the Sea is 
never thaws, there is a certain average equalization of || seldom below 45 dgs., or above 70 dgs.—a change of 
temperature, which renders even Egypt and Siberia | 25 or 30 dgs., at most—the temperature of the Atlantic 
habitable. That average for the ocean being from 79 to being highest between 5 45, 6 15, N. lat: varying from 
81 dgs.—that of Cairo is 73 dgs.—of Rome, 61 dgs.— || g2 5 to 84 5, Fahr.—owing to ice, fragments of which 
of Paris, 54 dgs.—of St. Pet: rsburg, 40 dgs.; while in pec found in 40 N. lat.—while on the continents, in the 
Lapland, the average is only 36 dgs. Even this may be ‘same latitude, it varies 100 dgs., or more; and in the 
chiefly attributed to the ocean. If we refer to New| highest habitable latitudes, the variations of temperature 
England, we shall find a correspondent average here, | on the land, are 140 dgs.—heat and cold both continu- 
though from 8 to 10 dgs. lower than it is in Europe, | ing to increase, long after the apparent causes of both 
under correspondent latitudes; our New England ther-|| jaye reached their highest point. From the equator, to 
mometers falling to zero, about as often as the European || 95 dgs. N., the most remarkable steadiness of tempera- 
thermometer gets down to freezing. While our west | ture is found—there being absolutely no appreciable 
wind is a land-wind, cool in winter and warm in summer, | variation, for long periods together. It is not a little 
the west wind of Europe is exactly the reverse—warm I strange, however, that while the greatest heat, in all 
in winter and cool in summer; all which is owing to the | latitudes, is found to be the same, or nearly the same, 
Sea—and it is to the Sea that we must look for a profita- | the greatest cold varies everywhere and continually, not- 
ble change hereafter. But for this hope, justified by | withstanding the prodigious influence of the Sea. As we 
what occurs along the shores of China at thisday, where || run up the latitude, though the days grow longer, yet 
the prevalent wind is the west wind, we might be discour- |! the rays of the sun fall aslant, as upon our earth in 
aged—or, peradventure, alarmed—on learning that we winter, when we are millions of miles nearer the sun, 
had just begun to get away from the sun, iastead of | and their warmth is only that of the glowworm’s “ inef- 
coming nearer, as many had been led to suppose, from | fectwad fire.” 


The greatest density of water is at 42 dgs. 5’ Fahr. 
Ten dgs. below this, it undergoes expansion by freezing ; 
10 dgs. above, it is equally expanded by another process ; 
so that water occupies the same space, precisely, at 
32 dgs. and at 53 dgs. Fahr. In the tropical regions, it 
is always 81 dgs.—so that the expansion of water, like 
that of the atmosphere there, is great enough to be felt 


over a large portion of the earth. 
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Probably, too, the difference between the equatorial || 
and polar radius, or semi-diameter of the earth, amount- | 
ing to sixty thousand feet, may have a material effect on | 
the currents of the sea, on the atmosphere, and on the | 
temperature of both. On referring to the proper sources, 
we find that the Amazon—the largest river in the world, 
has a fall of only ten and a half feet, in every six hundred | 
miles—or one twenty-seventh of an inch for every one 
thousand feet of its course; that the Loire, has a descent 
of one foot in every seven thousand five hundred—in 
some parts, while in others, between Briare and Orleans, 


it amounts to no more than one foot in every eighteen 
thousand, five hundred and ninety-six—while the “‘ rapid 
Rhine,” itself, has a fall varying from two to four feet 
only, in a mile, from which facts, well considered, some 
idea may be had of the possible effect arising from the 
accumulation of waters sixty thousand feet above the 
lowest level of the sea, and twenty times the average 
height of the land, whether such elevation be owing to 
the form of the earth, or to the laws which govern fluids 
in swift revolution. 

While on the subject of currents, we have found it 
necessary to look only to their general direction; but 
the fact is, that the polar currents, in both hemispheres, 
tend to the east, owing to the prevalent winds in high 
latitudes, being west; and it is moreover true, that there 
is a lower current from the pole to the equator, which is 
met with only at great depths; and it is generally 
supposed, now, (since the experiments of Halley,) that 
there are probably two currents wherever one is to be 
found—that is, one at the top, and one below. There 
are places in the West Indian Seas, where a vessel may 
moor in the midst of a current, by dopping a cable 
with a sounding-lead, to a certain depth—and therefore it 
is believed that another current prevails below, running 
in a contrary direction to that of the surface: and here 
we may add, that the Mediterranean is supposed to dis- 
charge its waters by an inferior current, or concealed | 
undertow, just as rivers vanish for awhile, and then 
re-appear; some being absorbed, like the Guadiana in_ 
Spain, which suddenly escapes through a sandy or 
marshy soil, and then bursts forth again, more abundant 
than ever; some sinking all at once, like the Rhone, | 
probably meeting with a solid stratification in its way, | 
underneath which, it finds a softer earth, like the waters 
of Cedar Creek, in Virginia, which formed the celebrated 
natural bridge there; and others, like most rivers in the 





tropical regions, being subject to periodical overflows, | 
like the Nile, without which, the countries they run 
through, would be a desert. 
Having alluded to the prevalent winds of certain | 
regions, perhaps it may be worth our while to spend 
& moment or two more upon that part of our subject—_ 
the winds having so much to do with the sea. It shall 
be but a moment, however. The trade-winds, of which 
we hear so much, would blow regularly, and for ever, 
round the whole globe, within a distance of about 30 or 
40 dgs. from the equator, each way, if the space within | 
those limits were all covered with water; but the uneven 
surface, and unequal temperature of the land, undoubtedly 
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over which they pass, the more steadily they blow. 
Therefore, in the Pacific, they are more steady than ia 
the Atlantic; and in the Southern Atlantic, they are more 
steady than in the Northern. In sailing from the Cana- 
ries to Cumana, on the north coast of South America, 
it is hardly ever necessary to touch the sails of the vessel 
and so with the voyage across the Pacific, from Acapulco, 
on the western coast of Mexico, to the Phillipine Islands. 

From April to October, a S. W. wind prevails north 
of the equator; a little southward of this, a S. E. wind; 
from October to April, a N. E. wind north of the equa- 
tor, and a N. W. between the equator and 10 des. of 
south latitude. South of this, the usual trade-wind, 
which continues through the year. 

The causes of these prevalent winds have been before 
adverted to. The heat of the torrid one rarifies the 
atmosphere—the colder air of the temperate zone rushes 
toward the equator, to supply the place of the rarified 
air, which rises and escapes on every side—and the 
decomposition of the atmosphere toward the poles, from 
part of the air being converted into water—these are the 
causes of the prevalent winds, without which, there 
would be no intercourse among nations, and the world, 
at this moment, would have been peopled with starving 
and miserable barbarians—for, without winds blowing 
for a considerable time, in one particular direction, even 
the currents of the sea would avail about as much for 
planetary, as for national intercourse.” 

On the western coast of Africa, owing to the Jand 
heat, the wind is turned toward the shore. Along the 
coast of Chili and Peru, a south wind prevails—two 
cases of interruption to the natural course of the trade- 
winds, arising from the neighborhood of large masses of 
land. Over the Atlantic and the Pacific, the current of 
the trade-winds becomes broader, and more directly east, 
of course ; the revolution of the earth being from west to 
east—as it proceeds from one side to the other of those 
great basins. But from the first, all these winds which 
are generated at the equator—like the tides—appear to 
loiter in their course. Coming from a region where the 
rotary motion of the earth is less, to a region where it is 
greater, they are unable to catch the new velocity, and 
become, instead of north and south winds, N. E. and 
S. E. winds. 

Of the land and sea breezes, another most beautiful 
provision of nature, arising from this inequality of tempe- 
rature we have been speaking of, it were allowable, 
perhaps, to say a word. All who are acquainted with 
Moore’s Canadian boat-song, will remember 

“ How sweetly the breeze blows off the shore !” 
and all who have dwelt in warmer climates, near the 





* In the Albion of October 5th, 1838, may be found a capital 
paper from the proceedings of a learned body in England, re- 
specting whirlpools of wind, or hurricanes, corresponding with 
this theory of the currents, and supported by unquestionable 
facts, As with wind, so with water—hence, a current so per- 
ceptible in the Pacific. I have only to add that this theory 
—my thunder—was broached in public, before the Maine Insti- 
tute of Natural Science, months before the paper above referred 
to, appeared in the Albion with such abundant confirmation, I 
say nothing of Mr. Espy here—though, judging by what I hear 
and by what I see in the newspapers, I have made up my mind 
that he is more then half right, as to currents in the air, while I 





divert and derange them. The larger the field of ocean | 
35 


am altogether right—modestly speaking—as to currents in the 
sea, 
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ocean, will remember how sweetly the breeze blows off |' 
the sea, with quite as much of heartfelt pleasure. The 
cause of both, is this :—During the day, the air over the | 
land gets heated by the sun—the cooler air of the sea 
rushes toward the land, therefore: but after a few hours, 
the atmosphere over the land gets cooler than the sea— 
the sea preserving pretty much the same temperature | 
night and day—and therefore the land-air begins to rush | 
toward the sea. Where these changes occur, there is | 
always a land-breeze after sunset. The sea-breeze sets | 
in about ten in the morning, and continues till six in the || 
afternoon. At seven, the land-breeze begins—and here | 


another circle is completed. Nor must we persuade 


ourselves that these changes are among the mere enjoy- 
ments of life. They answer a thousand more serious 


purposes. They are essential to the intercourse of tribes 


—just as the trade-winds of the sea are essential to the | 
intercourse of nations. The land-breeze at Malabar, is | 
felt sixty miles from the land, in summer—redolent of 


roses and spices; and the sea-breeze of the Mediterra- 


nean is felt as far north as Norway. Would we judge | 


of the commercial importance of these currents in the 


atmosphere, we have only to compare the voyages made | 
by their direct help, with those made apparently against 
them. 


Take the voyages, for example, of the packet- | 
ships between Liverpool and New-York, for ten years. 

Of one hundred and eighty-eight voyages in all, the | 
following was the result—only ten years ago: 

From New-York to Liverpool, average twenty-four 
days—shortest, fourteen—longest, thirty-seven. i} 

From Liverpool to New-York, average thirty-eight— | 
shortest, thirty-two, longest, seventy-one: Longest and | 
shortest nearly double—fifty per cent. longer in the | 
average, from Liverpool to New-York. 


Of late, however, and before the introduction of steam- | 
ships, the average had been reduced for a whole year, | 
between November thirty-seven, and November thirty- 
eight, to a fraction over twenty-one days, for the outward 
passage—the shortest being fifteen days and the longest, 
thirty-two: while, for the same period, the homeward 
passage has averaged less than thirty-five days—the | 
shortest being twenty, the longest, sixty-five days. By 


the steam-ship Great Western, the average from New || 
York to Bristol, is thirteen and three quarter days— || 
shortest, twelve and one quarter—longest, fifteen days : || 


from Bristol to New York, average sixteen and a half 


days—shortest, thirteen: the longest, twenty-one and a, 
| 


half days, according to a table lately published. 


Such wonderful regularity is unknown upon the land, | 
where chains of mountains, their height and position are | 
always interfering with the sweep of the wind. 


A few brief remarks upon certain peculiarities of the 
sea, which we have been obliged to overlook in our 
general estimate of its powers and character, will finish || 
the present examination. . 


The analysis of sea-water gives muriatic acid— | 


magnesia, lime, sulphuric acid, and soda—out of which i 
elements no less than six well known salts may be || 
obtained by combination; viz:—muriate of soda, or || 


common salt; muriate of magnesia, or epsom salt: || 








|| muriate of soda, and sometimes a little alkali. 


|| phate of lime. 


the poles. 


-of thirst? 





The degree 


of saltness varies from about 3 48 to3 77 in every hun- 


sulphate of soda, or glauba’s salt, etc. ete. 


dred parts of water: and the experiments of Sparmann 
show, that while the surface water of the ocean is not so 
salt as at a considerable depth, it is much more bitter ; 
that gulfs and inland seas are not so salt as the main 
ocean, because of the fresh water poured into them by 
the rivers, and that the polar seas are not so salt 1s the 
equatorial, owing to the low temperature of the former, 
which disposes them to deposite the saline substance. 


The analysis of spring-twater gives carbonate of lime: 


|| muriate of lime, muriate of soda, with a trace of magne- 


sia and a small quantity of pot-ash or soda. 


The analysis of river-water gives carbonate of lime ; 
In well- 
water, we always find these, together with a little sul- 
Rain-water and snow-water contain a 
trace of muriate of soda, and muriate of lime. 


But the gravity or weight and saltness of sea-water, 
differ much, and gradually diminish from the equator to 
In the neighborhood of Great Britain, one 
thirty-eighth of the whole weight is salt. 


And why ?—Why this wonderful difference between 
sea-water and all other water? Why are the waters of 
the ocean hateful alike to man and beast, covering, as 
they do, so large a portion of the earth, and furnishing, 
as they do, by a process of evaporation sometimes, and 
sometimes of filtration, all the fountains, rivers and 
springs, which keep both man and beast from perishing 
The saltness we find in sea-water, does not 


preserve it from corruption. What is more offensive 


|| thun the bilge water we find in a ship’s hold—what more 


alarming than the equatorial seas, after a long calm, 
when as Coleridge says, “the very deep doth rot!” 
And we know that many substances putrify the sooner 
for being plunged into sea water. Does the sea hold 


| primitive banks of salt at the bottom? Is the saltness 


owing to the corruption of vegetable and animal matters, 


| washed into it by the rivers and drains of cities and 
| empires ? 


Or is that saltness we find so hateful, but the 


| residuum of an original primitive fluid, which once held 
| in solution all the substances of earth? 


In the present 


| condition of science, who shall say? 


The depth of the sea is unknown. It has been sounded 
by Captain Scoresby, seven thousand two hundred feet; 
and though it is no longer regarded as bottomless, 


enough is now known to render it probable that its depth 


‘corresponds pretty generally with the elevation of the 


neighboring lands, islands, continents or mountains; a 
bold shore being seldom or never met with, where the 
land lies low—except along the edges of coral reefs, 
which appear to spring up like a wall, from the very 
bottom of the great deep—a wall of intertwisted ivory, 
spun to the music of the sea, and embellished, warp and 
woof, by the women of the sea: nor do we meet with 
shoals and shallows where the land is high and steep. 
In fact, as we have already seen, there appears to be a 
general correspondence between the height of the land 
and the depth of the sea; and by the calculations of the 
celebrated Laplace, it would seem that the average depth 
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of the ocean is very near the average height of the land |! the sea, caused by certain tribes of the zoophytes and 
—that is to say, not far from three thousand feet, all over | mollusea, combined, it may be, with animal and vegeta- 
the globe. | ble putrefaction—on the color of the sea, so “deeply, 

Notwithstanding the elevation of the sea at the equator, | darkly, beautifully blue,” owing to the greater refrangi- 
and in certain parts of the earth where it is partially land- |, bility of the blue rays, which are found in light, and are 
locked ; and notwithstanding the fact recently established | Tefracted in greater quantity, as in the sky—upon the 
by Humboldt, that the Pacific is from nineteen to twenty- | lustre of the sea—the everlasting fulness of the sea, which 
three feet higher than the Atlantic, measuring by the | if it were diminished but a few feet only-—to one half 
Gulf of Mexico—a fact which may well deserve the con- || the difference which exists between the elevation of the 
sideration of those who are about opening a ship canal | Pacific and the Adiantic, would change the whole busi- 
through the Isthmus of Darien, lest they should overflow || "°5S of the world—lay waste many a populous empire— 
the West India Islands, or submerge a considerable | 2nd leave our largest commercial cities and seaports high 
portion of our territory, lying about the Gulf of Mexico. || and dry upon the shore, and literally beyond the reach of 


Notwithstanding these exceptions, however, the general help or hope—so, too, were we given to poetry, we should 

aspect of the sea is that of a plain or level. love to celebrate the wonders of the sea—the riches that 
| os . ” - 

Of the tides and their causes, and of the phenomena | lie heaped along its, “untrampled floor,” from the wreck 

| of countless ages and empires—the gardens of the sea, 


that distinguish them, we have no time to say more than | - ; 
this—that, notwithstanding the wisdom and sagacity of 1 and the musical winds that blow there— 
x | 


Newton, there is yet much to employ the wisdom and || a for ever in the tranquillest climes, 


. . : * Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes !” 
sagacity of others; and that, while certain of their stran- sa ; 
| the apparitions that abide there—the crowned and scep- 





st anomolies are easily understood now, such, for exam- || : 
- a _ PPE Si tred shadows of the sea—the interchangeable splendors 
ple, as that of the tide in the Bay of Fundy, which rises |) : : 
einenteaiihdenrenmaentiiied aii 7 fer . helming || of the sea and sky; but +e have no time for all this, and 
at full speed, and overwhelming || : 
y : < 2 g || shall, therefore, content ourself with two or three remarks 


large vessels at once, that lie in its path, with the sudden- |) 
| more—and only two or three. 


ae . | 
ness of a cataract or a tornado, all which is owing tothe) | < . 
: ei + ge || The first is, that if there were no such thing as the 
simple fact that the Bay of Fundy is shaped like a tunnel, | , ; . 
aiid adeuncer bkad a it runs up into the || °°” 2&%0ns could have no intercourse with each other ; 
gro c rrowe uns into i * 
. P | less than a tenth part of the distance between the two 


land—others continue to be a puzzle and a mystery to || racifie. if i ee were 
the wisest of our natural philosophers. pags. Athi even dboipaaat aaa bah ie ate 


5 impassable barrier for ever. 

Nor can we stop to consider the waves—further than i. Tus ccvdall jc, that of theve were no cuneate indic 
to observe that the popular notions on the subject are | sea—no prevailing winds—no irregularities, that inter- 
anveniclingly coremsetny Gat tiny ans caueed by "te || course would be absolutely impossible—and all the 
friction of the wind acting upon the surface ; that round || nations of the earth would now be sitting in darkness— 
CS Cape eo Cae! ey ay ee ee, Care or wholly dependent upon steam navigation, the natural 
few ridges and a few depressions, occupy a mile of the i deel of ship navigation, and of nothing eles. 
surface—and that all we hear about waves running moun- } And the third is, that if any material change were to 
tains high, means only this, and cannot possibly mean _take place in that everlasting fulness of the sea, not only 
more, in the open sea—namely, that a wave, there, may would the whole business of the world be changed, but 
rise to the height of ten feet above the level of the ocean, H in proportion as the sea lowered, barbarism would extend 
while the ship, herself, may be ten feet below, in the ‘itself—the earth would be uncultivated—the islands of 
hollow, making a difference, at most, of only twenty feet ; | the sea would be lifted up—mountains would re-appear, 
that people are under a great mistake, who believe that | amd ell. the clsies of the easth woeld have. to be bulk 
the substance of the water moves to any considerable \ over again. On the other hand, a slight elevation of tho 
depth in a storm at sea. It is only the form or shadow |) wants: athe eneve felbseo~n fow inches hese; sade bow 
which hurries along, like a spirit—or like a thought, foot there, and lo! the whole carth wore a desert! Jade 
over the countenance of the Great Deep—at the rate of | inl din effect of our spring tides, and by the tremen- 
some forty miles an hour, even when the flying Dutchman || — Aegan a portion 
to-choendt: Ge quan gant of etter. aeinaing iio of that great level is disturbed—by what we sce in the 
cubed-—end acesty sxstienloss, « fow foot below dineup: || overflow of small rivers, where they break up in thunder 
= | and in earthquake, we may be sure that a few inches, 

Were there time, it might be well employed for a few || or, at most, a few feet, would be sufficient to overwhelm 
moments longer, in looking at the treasures of the sea— _ the goodliest portions of our earth. But who is there to 
at the oceans of sea-weed, (fucus natans) which, rising | trouble the fountains of the Great Deep? Who is there 
from a depth of three hundred and sixty fect, and oat. | ‘to intermeddle with the established guardianship of 
ing upon the surface, while its roots are yet clinging to | Earth and Sea? Let us abandon all fear, and rejoice 
the bottom of the sea—overspreads the top, for hundreds | 11.44 the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! 
of miles together, with “liquid herbage,” as green as that | “o 
of the greenest and freshest meadow. So, too, we might | 4 s 
dwell on the springs of fresh water that are found gush- | Ir we did not take great pains, and were not at great 
ing up like rivers, in the very midst of the sea—upon | expense to corrupt our nature, our nature would neve: 


the flowers of the sea—upon the glorious effulgence of || corrupt us. —Clarendon. 
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Original. 
THE DELUDED.* 


BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“He that soweth to the wind shall reap the whirlwind.” 


For many days after tidings of Joan d’ Arc’s capture || 
reached Rheims, the court assembled there was shrouded 


in gloom and sorrow. Restless and conscience-stricken, 
Charles had betaken himself to the head quarters of the 
army, and there waited the return of his ambassador, 
almost as wretched, and, perhaps, more anxious than the 
illustrious victim whom his unprincipled fraud had driven 
into the jaws of death. It was yet two days before the 
expected return of his ambassador, when he was disturb- 
ed, one evening, in his tent, by the sudden arrival of a 
page from the court, unattended, and but strangely equip- 
ped for the journey he had taken, or for the presence in 
which he appeared. Weary and travel-worn the boy 
appeared, yet, as he bowed himself before the monarch, 
and presented a package, of which he was the bearer, 
Charles could not but smile at the air of importance and 
self-gratulation which hung about him. Often laying 
his hand affectionately, and with a slight caress, upon 
the thick curling locks that clustered over his favorite’s 
head, the king took the package, and glancing hastily 
over the small and delicate address traced thereon, began 


to question the bearer with that kind of nervous fear || 


which naturally assailed a person who had been anx- 
iously waiting the decision of a question, important 
alike to his honor and his happiness, for many long days. 

“Thou hast ridden far, and hard, boy; for this, we 
will see that thou art fittingly rewarded. But why did 
Count Rohan entrust his mission with thee? It was a 
perilous venture, and a heavy trust. He had our orders 
to seek us here, should he find us absent from the court 
on his return. What reason did he give for this lack of 


duty ?”’ 
“ The count hath not yet returned, sire, at least, had 


not when I left Rheims, nor had any news been received || 


of him, or of our unfortunate benefactress. The letter 
was entrusted to my charge by a lady, who—”’ 

“ What! from Agnes? Has the minion gone stark 
mad? By our patron saint, this importunity is past 


bearing. Rise, boy, and betake thee back to court again; || 


give the package to its sender, and say that the King of 
France has other matters to think of. We understood 
thy wish to serve us, but hereafter remember thou art 
to heed the bidding of none save thy master. Mistress 
Sorrel takes state upon herself in good sooth, when she 
orders our favorite page on an errand like this.” 

The boy's fine eyes sparkled with a desire to vindicate 
the dignity of his errand. 

“ Nay, my liege,” he said, bending low, and speaking 
in a quick, eager voice, “I came on no message from 
Mistress Sorrel, though I was made almost her own 
page for a time. Nor has she deigned to intrust me 
with word or message, since that night when she met me 





* Concluded from page 237. 


|in the antechamber, and offered me a broad piece to 
| give up the billet-doux which I was bearing from your 
highness to the brave and stately Joan d’ Arc. It 
angered her that I refused, and when I afterwards told 
| her that the beautiful warrior-lady returned no answer, 
she told me I was a lying varlet, and said that I had 
| turned traitor to her who had been my kind mistress.” 
| “Ha! and was Agnes lingering about the apartment 
|| of Joan d’ Arc that night?” 
“Yes, liege, she met me both as I went in and as I 
}eame forth, and at last followed me into the corridor, 
| striving to wih a knowledge of my interview with the 
| proud lady, but I told her nothing, not even how fiercely 
| the billet-doux was thrust into the flame, or—”’ 
| 6 Enough!” said the king, reddening to the temples, as 
| the indignant reception of his note was brought to mind ; 
| “enough that she has dared to tamper with secrets that 
|| concerned her not. It shall be cared for—but now for 
| thy message. Lend us thy dagger; our awkward fingers 
| have tangled the silk till no skill on earth could undo it 
| —from a lady, sayest thou? In faith most delicately 
'traced. Ha! what is here? our own hand writing, and 
to the Duke of Bedford ! 
| parchment ?” 
| Charles tore open the letter while uttering the last 
| question, and began to read. The page was about to 
answer, but at the first sound of his voice the king put 
‘forth his hand, and without lifting his eyes from the 
| parchment, laid it heavily on the boy’s arm in token of 
| silence. As he went on reading, his grasp tightened, 
| and his face grew dark as midnight. The poor boy 
;could scarce refrain from crying out from pain and 
affright. Never, in his life, had he seen such terrible 
anger lower upon the face of his master. Twice the 
forged letter was read deliberately through, then Charles 
relaxed his hold of the boy, and took up the envelope, 
which he perused with equally stern attention. When he 
had mastered the contents of both, he arose, and with a 
strong effort, which shook his whole frame, calmly 
| ordered the page to summon the Count Dunois from a 


Boy, how camest thou by this 

















| neighboring tent. Then he fell to a third perusal of the 
package. 

When Dunois entered the royal tent, Charles was 
standing, with one hand, which held the documents 
crushed together within it, supported by a small table, 
on which burned a lamp, that flickered fitfully over his 
stormy face, as the air swept in from the open curtains. 

“ Read,” he said, relaxing his grasp on the letter, and 

| spreading it upon the table with both hands, fiercely, 
as if he wished to leave its impress in the very wood; 
|“ read, if the parchment does not blister with shame 
‘beneath thy glance, and say what punishment can be 
found to match a plot like this—a plot which involves 
' the everlasting dishonor of a king, and the life of one 
| before whom kings sink to nothingness ?”’ 
Dunois bent over the table and read the letter as 
required. So perfect was the counterfeit, that, for a 
| moment, even he was staggered by it, and, but for the 
‘terrible agitation and bitter words that now and then 
, broke, like living fire, from the lips of his master, might 
‘have supposed the forgeries to be genuine. 
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“Who could have been guilty of this—who has dared 
to do it, my liege ?”’ 

“Who has done it! thou mayest well ask; were it not 
here, written down in characters of fire, not even ourself, 
who gave her credit for any frantic daring, could have 
deemed there was a being in all France, so bold in fraud, 
as to put a monarch’s name to a proposal iike that.” 

“‘ And who is the daring traitor? Is there ground to 
fix suspicion on any person?” inquired Dunois. 

“ Read the envelope; the writing should be known to 
thee. Come hither, Francis—be seated, count; we will 
sift this matter to the bottom. So, thou hast read it 
through; now say, is there no cause to fix suspicion, when 
a traitor fool, and a jealous woman go masquerading 
with documents like that concealed about them. Boy, 
when were Mistress Sorrel and our precious jester seen 
last at the court ?” 

“Not since that day when you, my liege, and this 
noble count left Rheims.” 

“Ha!” 

“Tn truth, I know not that any one has seen either the 
lady or the fool since the marriage of my lord count with 
the swect Italian lady, who intrusted me with yon 
package. It was thought—” 

The boy hesitated, and looked into the king's face as 
if for encouragement to proceed. 

“Go on!” said Charles, impatiently. ‘ What is 
thought?” 

“Why, it was supposed that the fair Mistress Agnes 
had, as was her custom in other times, followed my liege 
to the camp, under her uncle’s escort, so her disappear- 
ance was nothing thought of.” 

*« As surely as there is a punishment in wait for them, 
they are gone to the English leader!” said the agitated 
king, turning to Dunois. 

“ Nay, nay, my liege, they dare not. My gentle wife 
may be mistaken in the person who dropped this. It 
were easy to mistake a face seen from so great a distance, 
and at early dawn, too.” 

“‘ Nay, nay, Dunois, the kingdom of France contains 
but two persons who could thus have proved traitors to 
their king; his mistress and his jester. Dearly shall 
they redeem the forfeit of their treason.” 

“But the lady—had she the courage, the wit were 
lacking for so deep a plot.” 

“Tush, man, what is there of iniquity that a wicked 
and scorned woman will not find the wit to dare. And 
even if she faltered, that creeping, cringing serpent that 
has for ever trailed his slime around the feet of his mon- 
arch—that knave jester has both the craft and the reso- 
lution to perpetrate this or any other treason. I tell 
thee, Dunois, in all our kingdom there cannot be found 
a man so base, or so persevering in evil. Would to 


| pared to act with fitting caution. Thou knowest not 


! 
| these people as we know them.” 


“Let us take Rheims in our way,” still urged the 
| count, who, not being well acquainted with the charac- 
| ters of the suspected persons, seemed unable to believe 
| them guilty of the heartless crime charged upon them; 
| “there we may get other intelligence; at any rate, we 
have an opportunity of meeting the ambassadors on their 
| return route.” 

“Take what way you will, but order horses on the 
| instant; we have no time for deliberation when the life 
| of our benefactress is in peril. Place her once more 


| 


| beneath the banners of France, and then for terrible 
| vengeance on the dastard fool and his—”’ 

He could not, base as she had proved herself, and 
| terrible as was his anger—he could not heap opprobrious 
epithets on a being whom he had, himself, led from the 
/innocent haunts of her childhood, and introduced into 





sin and sorrow. Her worst act had arisen in the wicked 
love which his selfishness had taught her, and there was 
‘something deep in his heart that whispered how just it 
was that the victim of his crime should become the 
instrument of his punishment. 

“Go, coyein, order an escort, and let us to the road at 
once; meantime, we will question the page more closely 
on this matter.” 


Dunois disappeared, and the boy, without waiting for 





|his master’s orders, brought forth his helm and such 
‘light pieces of armor as were usually worn by travelling 
| knights, who sought only to guard their persons from 
| such chances of danger, as cross roads and an insufficient 
escort, might lead them to expect. While the page was 
| thus busying himself, Charles stood by the table, occa- 
_ sionally putting a short, stern question to him, about the 
| package, and things appertaining to it. He allowed 
| himself to be equipped according to the pleasure of his 
| youthful attendant; but when his escort halted before the 
tent, he broke from the boy, hurriedly girded his own 
sword-belt, buckling it as he went out, and leaped upon 
his horse. The page followed, and a moment after, the 
whole train was sweeping through the camp, on its way 
to Rheims. 


Not one moment for rest or refreshment was given to 
man or beast, till the royal cavalcade came in sight of 
their destination. As they neared the town, another 
party of horsemen came up from an opposite direction, 
which seemed about to enter by the same passage which 





| they were taking. When they drew so near that Charles 


could distinguish their colors, he put spurs to his horse, 
and dashed impetuously toward them, for, in their leader, 
he recognized Count Rohan, his emissary to the English 
general. 

With a look of fierce expectation, he cast an eager 





Heaven I had never seen his face or that of his accursed 
niece !” 

“It may be but—” 

* But! Sir Count, we will have no buts—to horse at 
once, and let us set forth for Rouen; we may yet be in 
time to save their noble victim. Put one of the generals 


glance over the cavalcade, and reining his horse up before 
the ambassador, almost breathlessly addressed him— 

“ Speak, sir count, thy news at once!” 

“Tt is such as cannot fail to give pleasure, my liege. 
The English duke bade me say that your wishes, with 
regard to his august prisoner, should be complied with, 








in charge, and go thou with us; we are but little pre- 


though he could not but think them sanguine and severe.” 
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“Ha! this should be explained. Where are the des- |) pass alone, the sentinel at the palace gate would be sure 
patches ?”” } to challenge us. - Come, one half hour more, and we are 
*“« My liege, the duke gave me none; he said that he | safe. Now, now, or they will outstrip us. See at what 


had sent a more explicit message by your confidential || 


a pace they ride.” 

messenger.” The seeming page shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
| bending forward, gazed earnestly at the horsemen. 

| But, uncle, methinks the cavalcade is larger than it 


‘“‘Ha! has the treason worked? Ride on, sir count, 
and let thy men pass singly before us, with their helms 


| “Tush, girl! what wild fancy will enter thy brain 


! 

; 

up; we would see their faces!” | was?” 
Count Rohan bent to his saddle-bow and rode on, 


while his escort passed the monarch one after another, | next? They have but fallen back in a line across the high- 
each lifting the iron helm from his head and bending low || way; besides, the dust rises more freely near the town 
as he came directly within his stern scrutiny. As the last || than in the less trodden route. Come, move forward.” 


. . . . . | 
went by, an impatient ejaculation burst from the king’s || « What now girl? hast gone stark mad?” exclaimed 
, ? has s r” e@3 


the jester, his face growing dark with anger at her 
childish hesitation. ‘On, I say, dost not see that they 
“Do these men compose thy entire escort, Count || are even now on the verge of the town ?” 


lips, and dashing his rowels into his noble steed, he gal- | 
loped forward to their leader. | 


” - 7 — . nalts i a . | 
Rohan? he inquired, with a decision and sternness in | Agnes drew her cap forward, and brushed the heavy 
his manner, which none had witnessed in him before. plumes over her face; but her hand shook while it per- 
Tr . ” * | . . . 4 
** They do, my liege,” replied the count. |formed the office, and her slight form reeled in the 


“We pray thee bring to mind, sir count, if, at no time | saddle as she made a feeble attempt to urge her horse 
singe thy departure from Rheims, a muffled priest and a forward. 
saucy page have not mingled with thy train.” } « Nay, I cannot go on; I am very faint, and my heart 
“I do bethink me that two such persons travelled | trembles within me like a dying bird. Oh, uncle, this 
with us for two days, on our way to Rouen, and now | has been a fearful deed!’ 
that the subject is brought to mind, I cannot be certain || « Fool! weak, puny fool!” exclaimed the mock priest, 
that they have not been among my men even to-day. | clenching his hand, and shaking it fiercely at the terri- 
My esquire ean, perchance, inform us what course they | fied girl. “Is this a time for repentance? Hast no 
have taken.” 


more heart than to whimper over a deed that cannot 
The esquire rode forward at his master’s signal, and,| be recalled? Put forward at once, I say, or by the mass, 


on being questioned, looked back among the train as if, [ will strangle thee on thy saddle there!” 
expecting to find the suspicious persons still there. I|| Agnes lifted her heavy eyes to his face, but made no 


remember they loitered behind just as we halted by the | effort to obey him. She seemed utterly helpless with 
spring and the stone cross, about a half league back. | fear, 


They must have turned into the road which branches off ||“ Nay, Agnes, arouse thyself but for my sake,” said 
the highway. the jester, smothering his impatience. “ A few minutes 


“And where does the bridle-road lead to ?’’ inquired | of courage, and thou art safe in thy chamber, where all 
the king. may be made to think thou hast been lying ill, or, per- 

* To the town yonder, but by a more tortuous route. | haps, moping at thy royal lover’s sudden departure. 
If thy are for the palace, they must yet be a full half Thy hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, will be a safe 
hour’s ride in our rear.” ‘ i 


voucher for the truth of our tale. As for me, if my 
By this time, the king’s escort had come up with that || absence be noticed, I have been away in search of a 

of the ambassador. || skilful leech for my pining niece. Thou see’st I am 
“Fall back all into close file, and onward for the prepared for any evil that may chance. So on, and fear 

town!" he said, promptly taking command of the whole | not!” 

party. “ Lead the way, my lord count, and do not be || The poor girl again lifted her lustreless eyes to the 


over chary of the spur.” 


anxious face bent to hers, and gathered up her bridle 

At this command, the cavalcade swept toward the | with a shudder, as if about to obey the summons of an 
town at a hard gallop, leaving a cloud of dust in their | executioner. Suddenly gathering a degree of desperate 
train, which effectually concealed the increased number || resolution, she dashed her small sharp spurs into the 


of the band. jaded horse, which reared and leaped forward with a 

Searcely had they left the spot where the king had | fleemness that almost outstripped the stronger metal of the 
joined them, when two person, the one in a priest’s | jester’s roadster. Amid the dust and confusion which 
garments, the other dressed as a page, whom the reader | arose from the royal cavalcade, the uncle and niece 
will instantly recognize as Agnes Sorrel and the jester, mingled, unnoticed, with the rear horsemen, just as they 
rode in sight, and drew up beneath the shelter of a grove | entered Rheims. 


which skirted the highway. After moving forward to get It was not till they heard the voice of King Charles, 


a view of the cavalcade, the priest returned to his com- | questioning the sentinel at the palace gate, that they 
panion, who seemed ready to drop from her horse with | were made sensible of their dangerous proximity to the 
fatigue and agitation. } monarch. As the startling truth burst upon them, the 

“ Rouse thy courage, Agnes,” he said. ‘‘ We can yet | jester’s face became ashy beneath his priests’ cowl, and 
escape observation in the crowd. Should we attempt to, the counterfeit page reined in his horse with a slight 
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jester observed him not, for he had pushed his horse 
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ery, like the hare that bursts from its covert, and finds 
the hound crouched, ready to spring upon her. One of 
the horsemen turned and fixed a glance of keen scrutiny | 
upon them, as the strange sound met his ear; but the | 
close to Agnes, and addressed her in a short, anxious | 
whisper— 
“ Hush, girl, on thy life, hush! we may yet pass unno- | 
ticed. Remember, thou hast a key to the private en- 
trance.” | 


The seeming boy shook like an aspen, and partially | 


wheeled his horse, as if intending instant flight; but the || 
jester caught the bridle and jerked the horse back to his 


place. With his hand still clotched upon the rein, he | 
bent to the poor girl’s ear, and whispered through his 
shut teeth— 

“Make the attempt again, ard by all the saints in| 
Heaven, I will dash thee beneath my horse’s hoofs, and 
trample the life out from every blue vein in thy body.” | 

Ere the fatal threat had passed his lips, the jester | 
would have given empires, had he possessed them, 
could he have followed the timid impulse of his niece. 
King Charles’ loud, stern voice rang on his ear like the 
blast of a trumpet, as he gave his orders to the sentinel 
stationed at the gate. 

“A priest and a stripling page, my the sign, take | 
them in custody, but do them no bodily harm» If they | 
do not present themselves within the hour, send out a 
body of men to scour the country. See that we are) 
obeyed; if the traitors escape, thy own head pays the | 
forfeit.” 

Count Rohan’s esquire approached the king as he was | 
speaking, and addressed him in a low voice, which met | 
no ear save that for which it was intended. 








“Ha! is it so?” exclaimed Charles, rising in his 
stirrups, and looking sternly back among his followers. | 
“On with them to our council chamber !”’ 





There was a stir in the cavalcade; the seeming priest 
and page suddenly wheeled their horses, and fled through 
the town. Instantly, a half score of horsemen were in | 
hot pursuit. Charles watched the chase with intense | 
eagerness, till he saw the fugitives captured and brought | 
toward him. Two stout troopers rode on either side | 
the jester, and another came slowly forward, with the 
bridle-rein of Agnes Sorrel’s horse, slipped over his arm, | 
and holding her captive by a firm grasp on her silken | 
jerkin. 
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For one single moment the firmness of his demeanor 
seemed about to give way. When his eye fell on Agnes 
Sorrel, and marked the change of her haggard and terri- 
fied face, his eye softened, and there was a slight 
But this 
expression of pity, if such it was, passed over his features 


quivering of the muscles about his mouth. 


like a shadow; he turned away his glance, and in a 
clear, loud voice, gave orders that a guard should be 
placed about his council chamber, and that all, save the 
two counts and the prisoners, should withdraw. 

When the captain of the guard presented himself at 


'the door for further orders, Charles beckoned him for- 


| ward, and gave some directions in a low voice, pointing 


_to the court beneath, as he did so. The captain turned 


! very pale, and his eye sunk beneath the fixed gaze of the 


| jester as he passed out. Until the door closed after this 
_map, the jester had appeared irresolute and _terri- 
fied, but then all fear seemed suddenly to forsake him. 
| He allowed the man who held him, to strip the gown 
| and cowl from off his geudy under raiment, smiled 
| quietly as he glanced at its soiled and travel-worn appear- 
ance, and walked upto the presence of the king, without 
| betraying the least appearance of fear or bravado in his 
| manner. After a moment, he folded his arms, and bend- 
jing his gaze to the floor, stood perfectly motionless and 
| self-possessed. Nothing, save a slight, nervous tremor 
of his drooping eyelids could have betrayed a conscious- 


I ness that he was summoned before his master for other 


| than the most ordinary purpose. Agnes struggled feebly 
jagainst the guard, at first, but after a wild glance at the 
| king, as if she even then hoped he would protect her, she 
allowed the men to take off her cap and to expose the 
wealth of her golden hair, matted and soiled with dust, 
concealed underneath. When they placed her by the 
jester’s side, she once more lifted her eyes with a look 
of affright to the king; but he was gazing sternly on the 
| floor. 

When Charles saw that the offenders were standing 
face to face before him, he looked frowningly upon them, 
and taking a piece of crushed parchment from his bosom, 
held it up before the jester. 


| 
| 
| 





“ Knowest thou this parchment?” he said, placing 
his finger against the signature. “ Villain! speak ! whose 
writing is this ?” 

Agnes started and gasped for breath as she saw the 

| parchment, but the jester stepped a pace forward, and 
| quietly taking it from the king's hand, fell to poring over 


When convinced that they were really in his power, || jt with an appearance of curiosity and interest, as if he 
Charles wheeled his horse, and moved with stern com- i were really striving to make up an opinion of its origin. 
posure through the palace gateway. On dismounting| When he lifted his face again, it seemed like that of 
in the court, he gave orders that his escort should be || another person, so completely had his powers of self- 
changed for a fresh band, that vigorous horses should be | command been extended both over his mental and physi- 
brought from the stable, and made ready for the road,| cal nature. The mingled expression of stupidity and 
and then, with a calm, deliberate step, he moved toward | cunning which we have so often described as habitual to 
the council chamber, followed by the two counts, and the | his face, now reigned there. A moment before, his head 
prisoners with their guard. | might have been taken for that of some meditative phi- 

When Charles seated himself in the chair of state, | losopher, unjustly charged with crime. Now, it had the 
those about him gazed in wonder on his lofty bearing. || carriage and features of a spoiled court buffoon. It 
It had all the quiet and stern intensity of controlled | would have been difficult to trace any appearance of that 
passion. His face was colorless, but perfectly composed, || Strong intellect which had given him a secret power 
and a slight frown seemed fixed, as iron, upon his brow. |, seeond to nome in the French court. His voice and 
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manner of speech corresponded well with the character 
he had thought fit to resume. 
pant, to a degree, almost amounting to insolence. 


“Nay, Cousin Charles,” he said, with the most anda- 


cious coolness, “a man should be the best judge of his | 


own writing. It would be little better than treason were 
I to say that any hand in France, save one, could have 
drawn that flourish.” 

darest thou brave us ?”’ burst from 
“Speak to our question at 


* Knave! villain! 
the monarch’s pale lips. 
once! or, by the mass, thy hold of life may chance to last | 
while our captain can drag thee to the court, yonder.” 

“Nay, cousin, why all this ado about a bit of writing? || 
I have done my best to make it out, but a court fool is | 


not often over rich in scholar-craft. Had we not begter 


summon some of the fair court dames? Many of them, I | 
doubt not might produce billet-doux and troubadour | 
I remember taking | 


rhymes written by the same hand. 
one to the lady—” 

The two counts were obliged to bite their lips to pre- | 
vent themselves smiling, but the king turned livid with | 
rage at this daring insolence. 

** Silence !”’ 
tive movement of the hand, he summoned the boy, Francis, 
and bade him say before the criminals, all that he knew 
with regard to the forged papers. 


The boy seemed frightened as the jester turned his | 


glance full upon him, but regaining courage, he went on 
with his evidence, firmly, and as one who felt himself 
secure in the performance of a duty. 


On that night, when news of Joan d’ Arc’s capturo | 


It was careless and flip- | 


he thundered forth, and with an impera- |, 


LUDED. 


|| sluggish air that hung about him, weighing down his 
shoulders, and giving heaviness to his+ limbs, entirely 
disappeared ; his hands, which had fallen loosely by his 
| side, were gathered up, and folded over his chest, and 
when the boy ceased speaking, the criminal stood erect 
before his judge, proudly, and with a fearless front, as 
one who neither cared for his crime, or hoped to receive 
i mercy. 

ia My lords,” said Charles, addressing the two noble- 
/men, who stood pale and astonished at the bold treason 
thus proved on one whom they had supposed utterly 
incapable of even conceiving a scheme requiring so much 
of intellect and energy— My lords, we have listened 
to the boy’s evidence a second time, that our most 
‘trusted friends and counsellors may bear witness that 
done to this man, when we 


‘evenhanded justice is 
adjudge him to instant death.” 

There was a silence like that of a tomb within the 
_apartment. The crime, the proof, and the sentence, all 
' following each other in rapid succession, fell upon the 
inmates like a prolonged burst of thunder. When 
| Charles spoke again, his voice and words sounded 


| 


strangely solemn and impressive. 

| “Unhappy man,” he said, turning his eyes full upon 
| the jester, and as he spoke, moving them to the pale face of 

‘the female prisoner—* unhappy man, and thou, wretch- 

ed girl. Speak, if aught can be said in extenuation of 

1 this hideous crime.” 

1 The jester met his gaze with a proud and bitter smile. 

| Putting forth his hand, he drew the trembling girl to his 


= 
| side and spoke. 
| “Not her—not this trembling, wronged creature! 


reached the court, Francis accompanied his master to || 

the palace gate, and after seeing him start for the camp || Even in thy haughty power, thou darest not touch one 
i| 

in company with Count Dunois, was returning to the hair of her young head—false though she may be. 





royal apartments through a corridor which led by the | 
door of Agnes Sorrel’s sleeping-chamber. 


was dark, but all at once he saw the door softly open, } 
With boyish curiosity || 


and aman enter the chamber. 
he stole softly to the door, pushed it open so far as was 
necessary to command a view of the persons within, and 
thus became a witness of the extraordinary scene which 
we have described as transpiring that night. 
nessed the writing of the forged letter, testified as to the 


manner in which it was sealed, and solemnly asserted | 


that the document then in the king’s hand, was the one 


which he had seen the jester fabricate. 


Francis went with his story to the queen, and sought | 


permission to follow bis master, and inform him of the 


treason; but Mary either did not believe in its truth, or | 


was willing to let events take their course. She treated 


the affair lightly, and it was not till after the forged | 


letter was put into his hands by a messenger from the 
Countess of Dunois, that the page ventured to depart for 
the camp without her permission. 

While Francis was giving in his evidence, the jester 
turned his keen grey eyes full upon the King’s face ; 


when he saw that it remained immoveable in its expres- 


sion of fixed resolve, bis own person and features gradu | 
ally underwent a change. Ile saw that his doom was 
senled, and for onee, stood forth in his true character, 


The passage | 


He wit-| 


|, Wicked though she is, the very stones beneath thy feet 
|| would ery out in abhorrence of that man, who leads a 
, pure young creature from kindred and home, who plants 
the seeds of evil in ber young heart, and when those 
| seeds ripen into crime, sits calmly on his judgment-seat 
and demands the blood of his victim in atonement. 
King of France, thou darest not pass sentence of death 
on this girl! For me—a serf—born a slave, with the 
high spirit which God has given to man—a free birth- 
right—shackled down by laws which exalt one class, 
/and trample another into the dust, as if the same Great 
Jehovah had not set his seal alike on every human heart, 
The crimes of a 


'for me, let vengeance have its way. 
life spring not from myself, but from the feudal chains 
which, throughout France, bind down the free, strong 
spirit of the lowly born. Had fortune placed a knight's 
spurs upon my heels, and a sword in this hand, thou 
shouldest not have owed thy kingly birthright to the 
valor of a woman. Nay, start not up, nor clench thy 
I fear thee not; the sentence that but 


hand ao fiercely. 
/ now passed those lips, has set the serf above his master. 
Thou canst not condemn me toa second death. For 


once, the king’s fool is free to speak !” 


The prisoner paused a moment for breath, and folding 
his motley raiment more proudly about him, continued 


_ his speech, for all present seemed awed by his audacious 


that of a crafty, ambitious, and doomed man. The | eloquence. The noblemen gazed in each other's faces, 
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full of wonder, in which was mingled something of dread, 
and the king sat in his chair of state, breathless, and 
still as marble. None made any attempt to interrupt 
him, and he went on fearlessly as he had commenced. 
“IT am condemned to die; and wherefore! save that 
my skill has unshackled a nation, while its weak mon-| 
arch was sighing away his energies at the feet of a serf’s | 
daughter. That I was obliged to cringe—to smile at the 


lordling’s scoff—pander to the vices of weak men—play | 


the hypocrite, and, instead of a warrior’s armor, robe 
these limbs in the taudry garb of a court buffoon—was 
the fault of that system of tyranny, which, sooner or later, 
will be exterminated from the face of the earth. Was 
it my sin that I was born with strong impulses, lofty | 
energies, and love of truth, pure and high as that which 

beats in the most noble heart around me, or was it my | 
fault that those energies were crushed in my heart by a | 
bondman’s chain—that all purity and goodness was | 
embittered, and rendered vile by a sense of slavery. | 
They would not leave me to the degradation of my birth- || 


| 
right, but to gratify the caprice of a spoiled heir, my || 


feudal baron dragged me from the forest, taught me | 
the tricks of civilized life, sharpened my intellect, and | 
gave those feelings an aim, which, at times, had filled 
my bosom like a pent up tempest, amid the green shad- || 
ows of the wood. Freedom was but an instinct then; 
the rush of waters, the gathering storm-clouds, and the | | 
elements in their fierce strife, had sometimes roused my || 


heart, till it panted with a wild wish to try its strength, } 


| 


like a lion in the toils of his enemy. 

menial to my master’s heir; I was pampered and cher- |) 
ished, and taught those things which a slave should | } 
never know. It was their whim to enrich my intellect, |) 

to sharpen a keen wit, as they would have cultivated the | 

instinct of a hound, and when that wit, at length, grew | 


1] 
bitter, and cut too sharply, they thrust me forth from the | 


hall to herd swine again, as they would have spurned the | 


hound back to his kennel, had he once dared to show | 
his teeth. They taught me the use of freedom—lifted | 
me above my fellows, then bound me with double 
chains, and expected me to wear them tamely; and so I 

did, till the time came. What man is there, who cannot 
make his own destiny? Circumstances weave brave | 
bonds for the weak, but the strong spirit bends them to 
his own will. It was by no chance, King Charles, that | 
the wild boar turned upon thee in the forests of Ardennes | 
when thy spear was broken off at the shaft, and the || 
overworked hunter recoiled trembling beneath thy weight. | 
Nor was it chance that brought Jaques, the swine-herd, 


to thyreseue. His club drove the beast from his covert, | 


his seeming folly and merry jests over the huge carcass, | 
| seat, and fixing his eyes with an expression of terrible 
have failed to gain. I owe thee nothing that the serf 


were bat devices to win the notice, a brave act might 


who had touched thy fancy was purchased of his master. | 
Myself had willed it so, from the day I learned thou 


wert to hunt in our forest. The act was not thine own, 





but the submission of a weak mind to the will of a || was his rival in power. 


stronger. 
came King of France. 
are not permitted to draw the sword, or approach the 
council table, save with cringing shoulders and bent 
36 


He was a serf even then. 


| serf? 


They made me a} 


H d’ 


lj 


From that day, Jaques, the swine-herd, be- | 
Slaves \ 
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limbs. But there was one weapon, which even he might 
use—the passions of other men! Have I not wield- 
ed it bravely? Have I not given dignity to the motley 
robe and fool’s bauble—nay, have I not made them the 
robe and the sceptre of power, while the true insignia 
have been wielded but as the playthings of an overgrown 


boy? I have been buffeted, jeered at, and trodden 


} under foot by the lordly foplings which infest the court, 


and have returned it all with buffoonry and ribald wit, 
for, in my heart, I despised them all. Fool, they have 
called me, fool, fool! But who were fools? who but 
themselves, to be blinded by the device of a low-born 
Who was fool but their king, when he degraded 
the man, who ruled his actions, with a garb of folly, 
‘and puta cap and bells on the forehead, before which 
his weak mind bowed in secret homage? But I had a 
Oh, how sweet was the scorn I felt for ye all.” 
Villain! andacious villain,” 
turning livid with rage. He would have said something 
‘farther, but his voice was choked with excess of passion. 


| reward. 
exclaimed the king, 


He sunk back, and let his clenched hand fall heavily on 
the chair-arm, while the jester took up his words. 

““Ay, villain, but not fool, Sir king, not fool! Was it 
the act of a fool that cherished the beauty of this tremb- 
ling young creature by my side—that taught her to 





|| mingle the winning arts—the soft graces, and the blan- 
|| dishments of a court-lady, with the wild, sweet freshness 
lof a peasant-girl—and all, that she might captivate thy 
wandering fancy, and bind thee, in every way, to my 
service? Was it the device of a fool which kept her 
ignorant of her destiny, that her innocence and freedom 
, of guile might have a sure effect—that led thee to her 
forest home, and helped thee to win, in the guise of a 
|| peasant, one who stands before thee now, a helpless 
ictim to her uncle’s ambition, and her king’s teeble 
‘honor? Was it the fool who found Joan d’ 


v 
Arc—who 
discovered the lofty energies—the pure, free impulses, 
‘and the majestic intellect, which has lifted thee to an 

undeserved throne, and herself to a scaffold, in the 
} market-place at Rouen.” 

Charles started wildly to his feet with an expression 
of countenance which made even the daring prisoner 
recoil a step backward. 

“Liar! it is false!—false as thy own black heart. 
Joan d’ Are has not perished in the morket-place of 
| Rouen—shall not so perish! Her king is yet alive !”’ 

“ Ay, but the king’s fool has left nothing unfinished; 
his own death is not more certain than that of Joan 

Are!” 
“Fiend !"" what harm had she done thee ?”’ muttered 
the wretched monarch, sinking helplessly back to his 


agony on the prisoner's face—‘‘ She, so noble and gene- 
vous!” 
“Ay, she was noble and generous—the only being 
' whom Jaques, the fool, reverenced or feared; but she 
He could not make her his in- 
| strument, therefore, she became his victim.” 

It was more than a minute before Charles spoke or 
moved; he had listened to the prisoner's harangue, 
. painful and humiliating as it was, hoping to gather from 
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THE DE 


it some knowledge of the extent to which his treachery |! 


Now his worst || 


had been carried against the maid. 
fears were confirmed, he arose, calm, but very pale, and 


gave asignal with hishand. Two men stepped forward, 


and laid hold of the jester. For the instant his courage 
seemed to waver. He shrunk from their touch, and a 
slight convulsion passed with the rapidity of lightning 
over his face, leaving, in its stead, a cold and scornful 


sinile. Withdrawing himself gently from the hold of his 








guard, he walked, with unflinching firmness, out from 
the council chamber. The king sat in his chair of state, H 
composed, but pale as marble, and the two noblemen ! 
stood on either side, scarcely less stone-like, gazing after 
the guard as they filed slowly from the antechamber, on 


their way to the place of execution. There came up a 


sound from the court, as of persons mustering upon the 


| 
| 
| 
i 
' 


stone pavement. There was an interval of intense still- i 
ness, both within and without. Then came a dull, heavy | 
sound up from the court, as of a cleaver sinking through |! 


A thrill |! 


some living substance, into a block of wood. 
of horror stole through the group, and with a sickening |! 
gasp, Agnes sunk to the earth, shuddering all over, as if | 


the victim’s blood were curdling about her own heart. || 


Again came the sound of mailed feet, heavily, and with 


a harsh, monotonous tramp, filing up from the court-yard 
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will tangle his hands in this hair, where thine have lin- 
gered so often, and will grasp this neck, ard trample this 
head beneath the feet of his soldiers, till even thou wilt 
not know it again, though it has been pillowed upon thy 
bosom, and lulled to sleep by the music of that heart, night 
after night, till life was but one sweet dream of love. 
Then, no image but that of thy poor Agnes, had risen in 
that heart, to bring discord and death between us. Do 


not letthem kill me! I am very young to die, even yet; 


| though it seems a long, long time since I came with thee 


from my home, where [ was so innocent and happy. 
Oh, Charles, didst thou think then to cast me forth from 
thy bosom to be murdered? For thine own sake, do not 
When this terrible anger has passed 


away, and the deed of death done—when the cold earth is 


condemn me. 


heaped upon the poor girl who loved thee, as there will 
rise a voice in thy heart, which cannot be hushed, it will 
plead and whisper of her, for ever. The old oak, where 
we first met, will rise up before thee in the still night— 
its leaves, and the rich flowers that crept among them, 
will murmur of the creature thou hast loved, and sent 
from thy heart to the grave. In thy dreams, two old 
people, with grey hairs, will haunt thy kingly couch, and 


clamor for their child. Thou wilt sigh that blood has 


| been shed—that blood which ever leaped through this 


ee ee eee De } heart with a sweeter gush at the sound of thy voice—that 


, arkening of the as it fille rith ||. ms , , 
the gredual darkeni 6 of th _— ° * filled with || voice which is sending me forth to die. Do not let them 
soldiers. The executioners took their stations on each 


<a Ppp : || murder me before thy face, love, but send me away to 
side the entrance, and this time, their black garments 


! perish ; fear not that thou wilt lose thy vengeance. My 



























were spotted with blood. 

Agnes Sorre] was still crouching on the floor, her face 
buried in her soiled garments, and her limbs gathered | 
shudderingly together. It seemed as if the executioners’ 
tread had made a distinct impression on her senses, 





even above the general din of the guard, for scarcely 


had they taken their stations, when she lifted her pale, 
affrighted features to their gaze, with the look of a 
wounded hare, as she hears the hounds close upon her 


track. When she saw the blood upon their garments, a 
shiver ran through her frame, and with a faint, moaning |! 
sound, she dragged herself tothe platform where Charles 
was sitting, wound her arms about his knees, and lifted | 
her eyes to his with a mute, but heart-touching appeal, ! 
for merey and protection. | 

It seemed marvellous that any human heart could 4 





remain unmoved by this humble and silent action. || 


Yet Charles looked sternly into that thin face, and met |! 


the gaze of those large, pleading eyes, with features as 
After the space of some twenty | 


changeless as stone. 
seconds, he turned his eyes on the executioner, who 


stepped a pace forward into the room, and kept his eyes 


earnestly fixed on the king’s right hand, awaiting the 
signal of death. The 
wretched girl felt its motion—her head fell back, and | 


The sign was slowly given. 


with a quick, gasping breath, she caught the uplifted 
hand in both hers, and dragging it down to her lips, 
Charles drew his hand forcibly 
The 


guilty creature gave him one look of thrilling reproach ; ii 


covered it with kisses. 
from her clasp, but did not repeat the signal. 


her cheek fell upon his knee, again, and in a voice of min-! 
gled tenderness and agony, she began to plead with him. 
“ Do not let that dreadful man touch me, Charles; he « 


| state bordering on insanity. 


heart is breaking even now, at thy feet. Look upon me, 


|| Charles!” 


He did look upon her, for his heart trembled to the 
sound of her voice. The stony composure of his counte- 
nance was swept away, and an expression of terrible 
agony convulsed his features. In the earnestness of her 
appeal, the wretched girl had lifted herself from the plat- 
form, and, unresisted, had wound her arms about him as 


she spoke. When she felt his chest heave, and saw the 


tears rush to his eyes, her clasp grew feeble, her lips 


closed, and she fainted upon his bosom. There was a 
moment of intense silence, broken only by the heavy 
breathing of the soldiers gathered about the door. 

“ Will no one take her away?” said the king, lifting 
Agnes from his bosom, while large tears rolled down his 
cheek to her pale face. 

Count Rohan stepped forward, and took the wretched 
girl from the arms of her destroyer. 

“Take her to a convent, and see that she is cared for, 
but never let us see her face again,” said Charles, mildly. 
He watched the count as he bore his guilty, but still 


beautiful burthen from the room, and then descended from 


| the platform, and went forth from the council chamber, 


a heart-stricken man. 

Twenty-four hours after the trial, King Charles was 
brought back to his palace burning with fever, and ina 
A messenger had met him 
on his way to Rowen, where he had started in the wild 
hope of still saving Joan d’ Are, with tidings of her hor- 
rible execution. The drama was consummated; death 
and sorrow hud fallen, alike on the deluders and “ Tug 


Detvpen.” 
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DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 


Original. | 

ON THE DEATH OF THE 
PRINCESS MARIE, OF FRANCE. 
| 

} 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


The Princess Marie, one of the daughters of Louis Phillippe, | 


it will be remembered, was married a year or more since to 
Alexander of Wurtemburg. She was highly accomplished, 
and possessed a remarkable talent for sculpture; the most | 
celebrated of her productions in this art, having been a statue | 
of Joan of Are, She did not long survive her marriage ; hav- | 
ing died in Italy, whither she bod tees removed for her health, | 
after giving birth toadaughter. It was of her that her mother, | 
the Queen of France, beautifully said on hearing of her de- 
mise, “ | have a daughter less, Heaven an Angel more!" 


Wuo moves in beauty, mid the regal bowers 
Of her dear native France ? 
And while the fairy-footed hours, 
Round her, all enchanted, dance, 
With florist’s care doth nurse meek virtuo’s flowers? 
Who bendeth low 
To hear the tale of woe, 
And with the cloudless sunshine of the breast, 
Still finds her highest joy, in making others blest? 


Genius, with inspiration high, 
Beams from her enkindled eye, 
fier sculptur’d touch, how fine! 
The graces o'er her chisel hang, and guide its every line : 
At her creative power 
Forth springs the warrior-maid, 
As when in danger’s darkest hour 
Her country’s foes she staid :— 
Lo! Joan of Arc, energie as of old, 
Awakes at Marie’s call, and fires the marble cold. 


I hear rich music float, — 
Hark! ‘tis a marriage-lay ! 
Love swells with joy, the enraptur’d note,— 
Kings, and their realms are gay, 
Bright pageants gild the auspicious day ; 
While Germany, who wins the gem, 
Thus given from Gallia’s diadem, 
A glad response doth pay, 
And Alexander, with a prince's pride, 
Leads to his palace-home, his all-aceomplished bride. 


The skies of Italy are bright, 
The olives green on Pisn's height, 
But on that verdant shore 
Is one, whom health with rosy light 
Revisiteth no more ! 
How sad, beneath yon genial shade, 
To see the flower of France, borne hither but to fade. 


An infant's plaint of woe ! 
Alas, poor babe, how dire thy fate, 
A loss thou canst not know, 
Whose dread extent each opening year must show, 
Meets thee at the world’s fair gate: 
Thy tender memory may not hold 
The image of that scene of Death, 
When the stern Spoiler, all unmoved and cold, 
Took thy sweet Mother's breath, 
Thy Father weeping by her side, 








As, powerless on his breast, she bow'd her head and died. 
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She might not lull thee to thy reat, 
Or longer linger here 
To dry thy mournful tear, 

And share the wnimagin’d zest 
Of young maternity; 

But from her home, amid the blest, 


Doth she not watch o'er thee ? 


Watch thee, as soft slumbers steep 
Thy gentle soul in visions deep, 
Press on thy waking eyes, an angel's kiss, 
And bid thee rise at last, to yon pure clime of bliss? 


Original. 
MY BOYHOOD’S GIFT. 


BY CHARLES SHERRY. 


Yes! give me back my boyhood's bright, 
Exulting days again; 

Its eager joys, its vigorous life 
In every bursting vein: 

And then will 1 once more essay 
My boyhood's careless strain. 


In my old haunts of childish sport, 
Unfettered, let me tread ; 

Spoil Avnunn of ite marble piles, 
Unsepulchre its dead, 

And in their ashes breathe again, 
The spirit that has fled. 


Once more beneath its dappled shade, 
In summer let me lie, 

While chimes that call to task or prayer 
Float unregarded by, 

The bird that bends the spray above 
Less free and glad than I! 


Revive the hopes, recall the dreams, 
That danced before me then, 

Once more let Fancy take the brush, 
And Poetry the pen; 

Paint me new worlds, and people them 
With a new race of men, 


Bid Lily's hazel eye be bright 
With all its early glow, 

Let Fanny's captive locks, released, 
In flaxen ringlets flow, 

And as they curled in other days 
Curl round her neck of snow, 


Knit broken ties, bind broken hearta, 
Imprisoned hearts set free, 

Old friendships out of tune accord 
To their lost harmony, 

And fill the fire-side civele up 
As it was wont vw be, 


Make widows, wives, bid wives laugh out 
With girlhood'’s maiden glee, 

Bring back its sleepers from the earth, 
lus sleepers from the sea, 

And baply you may yet restore 
The boy's lost gift to me! 

























































Original. 


THE OLD DISPUTE OF THE KATYDIDS. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 
Now, Katydids, I know it all, 
That long dispute I’ve heard ; 
I listen’d ‘neath the old peach tree, 
And heard it, every word. 


Ye sat, a noisy little group, 
And told it all with zest— 

Some “ Katydid n’t” stoutly cried, 
And “ Katydid,” the rest. 


The little prudes! I heard them tell 
The story o'er and o’er; 

And they, no doubt, have done the same 
A million times before :— 


How Katy went adown the lane 
With one I must not name; 

And how he kiss’d her cheeks and lips— 
Now, pray, was Kate to blame? 


I’m sure that I have always thought 
A kiss a harmless thing ; 

So prompt upon the maiden’s cheek 
The ready blush to bring. 


Now, is it thought so very bad 
Where Katy’s home was hid? 

And don’t they walk with lovers there, 
Alone, as Katy did? 


He kiss’d her cheek, and Katy smil’d ; 
Her blushes went and came ; 

He kiss'd her lips, and Katy kiss’d— 
Now, pray, was Kate to blame? 


But up there sprang a naughty elf, 
A jealous little sprite, 

Who came to watch poor Katy there, 
Beneath the starry night. 


Away he ran with wicked speed, 
And, “‘ Katydid,” he cried— 
And “ Katydid n’t,” loudly call'd 

The lover by his side. 


Away they went, a train pursued, 
Unknowing what it meant, 

And “ Katydid n’t"—* Katydid,” 
Upon the air they sent. 


And thus, for ages, they have been 
Disputing all the time, 

About that kiss poor Katy gave— 

Sure, was it such a crime! 


THE OLD DISPUTE OF THE KATYDIDS. 





Original. 
A BATTLE SONG, 
The subject, a youthful knight, receiving his banner from hie 
lady-love. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BURTON,” “ LAFITTE,” ETC. 


Go, warrior to the battle-field! 





With glory crown thy brows— 


And breathe for thee my vows. 





| I, at the shrine of prayer will kneel 
J 


Go, take this banner! in the front 
| Of war, wave, wave it free! 
The fingers that enwove its field, 
Will then be clasped for thee. 
Go! Honor be thy true heart’s shield! 
Thy true love bear thee on! 
This hand which thou hast sought, shall be 


A conqueror’s alone. 


Win honor in the lists of fame— 
Reap laurels in the fight— 

Bring back a hero’s deathless name, 
Thy bride I'll be, Sir Knight! 





Original. 


THOUGHTS AT AN INFANT’S BURIAL. 


Tue hopes have perished, and their hearts are 
bleeding ! 
One knows an anguish, e’en for tears too deep; 
| And Friendship’s—Love’s—soft accents all unheeding— 
| The other hath no solace but to weep. 
i For ah! the sunshine of their home hath faded— 
Gone with the closing of their boy’s bright eye ; 
Ere they had thought such brightness could be shaded, 
Or dreamed that one so beautiful could die! 





: 
_ Alas for thee, young mother !—thou art tasting 
The bitterest drop in life’s full cup of woes !— 
| Full well I know the grief thine heart now wasting— 
| Grief that the childless parent only knows. 
| For I have given to the cold grave’s keeping— 
| E’en as thou hast, the joy of my young years— 
| Mine only son ;—I would not stay thy weeping, 
For, oh! I know the sweet relief of tears! 
|| The verdant earth—the heaven-breathing flowers— 
| The wild bird’s song from leafy bower and tree,— 
|, These have no charms to soothe thy sorrowing hours, 
|| That song hath lost its melody for thee. 
For ah !—the verdant turf before thee spreading, 
| Is as a pall upon his lonely bed; 
The fragile flowers their grateful fragrance shedding, 
Only remind thee of the early dead! 
Yet, not beneath the grassy turf is sleeping 
Him, whom thou loved’st so well—thy darling boy ; 
Tis o'er his broken prison thou art weeping, 
He sports with angels in the realms of joy! 

| Turn from the grave, then, where thy thoughts would 
i; linger, 

| Turn from these earthly bonds that Death hath riven; 
| And see, where Faith doth point her radiant finger, 





i Thy boy's bright eyes among the stars of heaven ! 


MELZAR GARDEHER. 
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THEATRICALS. 


selves perfectly acquainted with English dramatic criticism, we 
attended the opera of Fidelio, in which the vocalists, engaged 
for this establishment, made their debit upon this side of the 
Atlantic, with no vague or inordinate expectations; and the 
impression upon us was much in consonance with our anticipa- 
tions. In respect to the opera itself, of which it may be proper 
first to speak, it is of peculiar merit, judged of according to the 
requisites and peculiarities of the school after which it is com- 
posed ; and, on that very account, cannot, at present, if ever, 


become a particular favorite in this country. But we will not so | 


condemn our knowledge of human nature, as to stigmatize the 
partial indifference of the public, as a lamentable deficiency of 
elevated taste—a lack of sufficient cultivation to appreciate 
complex musical compositions. On the contrary, we look upon 
itas an unavoidable result—founded upon the firmest princi- 
ples of national diversity ; which, in its causes and effects, 
forms one of the most exalted and delightful of studies. The 
Germans, as a nation, radically differ from ourselves, although 
we derive our primeval origin from their territories—in every 
striking mental characteristic. Their habits of thought, their 
philosophy, their currents of feeling—all run counter to our 
own; and, as a direct result, tLcir mental creations and desires 
being tinctured with the same dissimilitude, cannot, among us, 
meet with enthusiastic sympathy, however great their merit. 
The sacred productions of German composers, are peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, since the elevation, grandeur and pewer of German 
music is consonant with the solemnity of sacred song. But 
their secular works, for the very reason that they partake of 
the same characteristics, fail to gratify our taste. The lighter, 





| to the highest walks of her profession, though she has proved 

| herself very acceptable. 

Park.—Having been sedulous, for some years, to make our- || Miss Poole is pretty, plump and vivacious—a lively actress, 
y I P y 


| and a pleasant singer. Her voice is clear and sweet, and her 
| attention, not having been turned particularly to music until 
|| within a comparatively late period, and her skill being, there- 
|| fore, but moderate, she has displayed her discretion in attempt- 
\| ing no graces, satisfying herself with delivering the simple 
|; music. Her appearance being great!y in her support, she has 
|| obtained much applause, and has won her way to complete 
|| favor. She possesses the ability to become, by sedulous atten- 
i tion, a vocalist of a superior order. 
|| Mr, Manvers, the first tenor, has created a greater impression 

than his associates, we presume, from the fact that he is a new 

|| man, even in the “ old country,” and having been but little her- 
i alded, has excited greater attention. He possesses a rich voice, 
i! which has been well cultivated, and is governed with much 
i taste, but his compass is confined, and he reached the higher 
!! notes of his part with considerable difficulty. It seemed, also, 
I to us, that he was not always accurate—sometimes dropping 
! his notes. He is, however, a great favorite. 
|| Mr. Giubilei possesses an imposing figure, and features of 
|| much expression; and his voice is a round, rich bass. The 
i music of his part in Fidelio, has not given him an opportu- 
nity for that display, which, in other operas, will enable us to 

| pronounce with more freedom upon his merits. 

| Mr. Martyn’s voice is a barytone, with some fine tones ; he is 
i| a fair, unpretending singer. 
i} The orchestra and its leader, Mr. Thomas, deserve the high- 
\ est commendation for their brilliant execution of the music of 
| Fidelio. 
|| Nationat.—In the course of the last month, Mr. Forrest has 





more airy, and more delicate labors of the French and Italian | poe : 
schools are more acceptable, as they are, also, to the English— | concluded a very brilliant engagement, and Mr. Charles Kean 
and to whatever degree of musical cultivation the community i ingen Rie. Suk. Ggumanencs Seties. on Smenteen antiense, alles 
may attain, this must ever be the result, so long as our national || an absence of seven years. The former gentleman has, proba- 


character undergoes no radical modification. 

Fidelio is full of delicious, soul-stirring harmonies. It must 
be viewed as a whole, for it produces its effect by grand com- 
binations. The overture imparts an anticipation of what may 
be expected from the opera itself; being surpassingly bold 
and eloquent; and the instrumentation, throughout, is a material 
agent in the production of the lofty impressions communicated | 
to the sense. The vocal parts may, indeed, be considered as 
almost subordinate—at least, they require extreme power, and, 
we should think, that sympathy, also, on which we have com- 
mented, and which, of course, Germans alone can fully feel, 
to develope them in their just proportions, 

Fidelio is distinguished by a striking unity of design and exe- 
cution—we refer particularly to the music—and one of its rare 
excellences, in which it surpasses every opera we remember | 
to have heard, except the Sonnambula, is that evidence of 
genius, the perfect adaptation of both the vocal and instrumen- , 
tal parts to the feeling to be expressed. Again, although the 
composition is scientific in the highest degree, the chords, 
throughout, are so admirable, as to produce the most exquisite 
harmonies. | 

} 


Of the vocalists, we will first devote attention to Mrs. Martyn. | 
She is a sweet singer, with more than ordinary cultivation, and 








| bly, never enjoyed so elevated a reputation as he has obtained 
since his last performances ; for, he has, of course, retained the 
| good opinion of those with whom extraordinary physical abili- 
| ties are paramount, while he has exhibited indications of un- 
| doubted genius, to conciliate those who look ouly, or chiefly, 
for mental beauties, and who have been disposed to deny him 
the possession of superior talent. This has been achieved by 
| his masterly performance of Richelieu—of which he could not 
‘have witnessed the previous personation by another, and in 
| which, the merit displayed, must, therefore, be accredited to 
ithe score of his own powers. It was, indeed, a remarkable 
| enactment—so harmonious in its parts, se faithful in its color- 
ing, as to impart complete satisfaction. We acknowledge, that 
| in our own case, the professed critic was converted into the 
enraptured listener, and that we have no halting exceptions to 
| dull the edge of our praise. We congratulate Mr. Forrest on 
| this dramatic triumph. 
Previous to the presentation of Richelieu, Mr. Forrest ap- 
| peared in those characters of Shakspeare which he has been 
| accustomed to personate. His Lear may be mentioned as de- 
| serving a high degree of praise; while Hamlet, Macbeth, 
| Richard IIL, ete., possessed many beauties. But we regret 
| that he should think it advisable to rack invention to characte- 
rize his conceptions and readings by novelty, as though new 





considerable taste, but is very deficient in power. She is too i discoveries, in these respects, were laudable, simply on the 
feeble to render any degree of adequate justice to Fidelio; and, | score of their novelty. Thus, for instance, the general outline 
in order not to fall short, has exerted herself to a painful extent | of his Richard Third—and in reference to readings, the follow- 
—writhing her frame into various contortions, in her efforts to ing :-— 

throw forth all the capacity of her voice. Feebleness is a mate- | In Macbeth— 

rial deficiency im @ prima donna, for which sweetness will not, “If it were doné when "tis done, then ’twere well 

atone. Ali concerted passages and chorusses require strength, | It were done quickly. If the assassination 

or the tones are lost in the crash of sound, and become, in a | Could oanianel up the consequence,” ete. 

degree, a nullity. We confess, also, that we have not been over | 
pleased with Mrs. Martyn’s acting; for, although she converses 
with pathos, her gestures and walk are somewhat ungraceful— 
a defect particularly manifest in the male ‘ress she is necessita- | 
ted to assume. Without instituting invid ous comparisons, we The former passage, Mr. Forrest reads with a period after 
are convinced, on the whole that Mrs. Muriyn cannot lay claim | “twere well,” attaching the remaining clause as usually spoken, 


In Hamlet ; 


“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look,” ete. 































to the next sentence. This seoms utterly unjustifiable. It |} 


requires argument to make it plausible, while the old reading 
is readily received. In the quotation from Hamlet, he places 
a strong emphasis upon man, closing the sentence with it, 
thus :— 


“He wasa man! Take him for all in all,” etc. 


This reading is a mere conceit, and it is scarcely worthy of 


Mr. Forrest thus to metamorphose one of the plainest sentences 


in the play. We would not be understood, in these objections, |) 


to complain of innovation. By no means; if improvement can 
be obtained, in Shakspeare or aught else, we are not so wedded 
to immemorial usages, as to object to the change. But change 
is not improvement, nor a valuable feature of it. It is, indeed, 
its most embarrassing fetter ; and is peculiarly unacceptable 
when it cannot plead a connexion with improvement, to atone 
for its intrusion. 

Mr. Charles Kean succeeded Mr. Forrest; appearing first in 
Hamlet. A crowded house and enthusiastic applause greeted 


LITERARY REVIEW. 





|| Bowery.—While the Park and National have been emulously 
| striving to bear away the palm of success, the career of the 
Bowery has been attended with that unintermitted prosperity 
| which it seems to have secured as an indefeasible right. The 
run of various melodramas, few serving for more than vehicles 
| to display magnificent scenery and properties, has been inter- 
| rupted during an engagement of the ever-attractive Celeste, 
| who, though she has already secured an ample fortune, is so 
| fascinated with the love of money or applause, that she is still 
_ eager for “a leetel more.” Her peculiar style is too well known 
to require comment. Her engagement has been remarkably 
successful. : 


LITERARY REVIEW. 
| Murray's Traveis: Harper & Brothers.—This is the last of 


| the comments of English travellers upon the United States, and, 
as it finds the least fault of all—with one exception—is, accord- 





| 


him; and with so much interest aweke, when, from intensity of | ing to the general fiat, good in proportion. Judged of by its actual 


protracted anticipation, his merit, however exalted, was liable 
to fail of a just impression, and his best powers were earnestly 
demanded, it was most unfortunate that hoarseness and illness 
should have limited his ability. In justice to himself, he should 
have postponed his appearance. Succeeding efforts only served 
to increase his indisposition, and, consequently, his weakness, 
to thin his audiences, and, finally, to compel a respite, after the 
fiat of a partial failure had been recorded. The most lamenta- 
ble feature of his position is, that he cannot, perhaps, fully 
retrieve himself. Applause has its tides; and will not always 


flow at the bidding of merit. So that it be once fairly turned, || 


and on the ebb—no matter from what cause—it is a miracle to 
arrest it, and force its waters to flow again. It will not be taken 
into account, we fear, that Mr. Kean labored under disadvanta- 
ges in his first efforts. Old prejudices and impressions will 
jaundice men’s judgment, and prevent an unbiassed comparison 
of those exhibitions which he offers as fair specimens of his 
powers, with those presented during the inefficiency of illness. 
No result of this mortifying description may, however, super- 
vene; at least, we hope that it may be our fortune, to record, 
in our next issue, that his second attempt, in regenerated health, 
has been untrammelled by the past; at which time, we shall 
enter upon those critical details, which now would be unjust 
and invidious. 

The stock tragic power of this theatre, demands a passing 
notice. During the last season, when the tide was setting in 
favor of the National, and the Park, on a downhill path, was 
verifying the proverb, that every one will add a kick to the 
falling, to help him along, the press in full cry, denounced that 
establishment for its weakness in tragedy, but at no period do 
we remember it to have been so deficient in strength, as the 
National is at present. While no complaint can be offered in 
regard to number, there is no boldness—no striking individu- 
ality in the performers. Respectable in ability, none exceed 
that limit; and there is too vast a comparison between the star 
ascendant and the lesser lights. There are too many of the 
same so-so calibre, who sadly neglect the advice of Hamlet— 
“ Be not too tame, neither.” We will particularize only in the 
case of one individual, James Wallack, Jr. If that gentleman 
possesses the ability to fill, with credit, the parts in which he is 
cast, he certainly lacks, at present, the skill to develope it; 
and by descending a step or two lower, would school himself 
more to the gratification of the public, and more, we think, to 
his own private advantage. He is never at ease ; seems to be 
fulfilling an unpleasant duty in acting; and whatever be the 
shades of character he undertakes, is never other than Mr. 
James Wallack, Jr. 


ay A few hours after the above remarks were penned, the 
beautiful National was a heap of smoking ruins! The sympa- 
thies of the pubhe are fully excited in behalf of Mr. Wallack, 
and before this note will meet the public eye, means will, 
undoubtedly, be liberally placed in his power, speedily to rein- 
state himself in the management of a dramatic temple that shall 
do honor to the city. 


| merits, it is certainly a very valuable work. The majority of 
| its pages is devoted to a new range of observations, not only 

| novel as the chronicles of an Englishman, but as being the firet 

extensive detail of their kind from any author. We refer to 

the description of a residence during an entire summer, among 

| the Pawnees, who preserve more fully than any other Indian 

| tribe the customs of the aborigines, before they had become 

|, modified by contact with the whites. The disgusting vices 

| 





; and innate degradation of the Indian character are fully dis- 
played, and must tend to root out the prevalent prejudice in 
| favor of its imaginary nobleness. 

|| Mr. Murray sometimes falls into the common error of his 
countrymen, of adopting solitary instances as general data, and 
| of condemning on the fiat of previous prejudices ; but he writes 
pleasantly, and is, in general, very correct. 


| Antmat Mecuanism: by Dr. Griscom: Harper & Brothere. 
| This work forms the eighty-Afth number of that surpassingly 
| valuable series, the “ Harpers’ Family Library.” It is a lumi- 
| nous and compendious, and at the same time, simplified exami- 
| nation of the human Physiology. Having devoted much study, 
| of late years, to this subject, we feel somewhat competent to 
| pronounce upon the merits of this volume ; and do not hesitate 
to bestow an unqualified recommendation. The text is illustra- 
ted by numerous diagrams. Let the book be bought! We 
| seriously adjure every reader of our work, to purchase a copy. 
_ Of no subject is a knowledge more necessary, than of the human 
| system, and of nothing is there more general ignorance, It 
|| should be taught in every school—a treatise upon it, should be 
' a book of reference in every family ; and none better than this 
| can be procured. 








| 
| 


Buancne or Navarre: by G. P. R. James: Harper & 
| Brothers.—It will be a matter of regret to Mr. James, that he 
| should have published this play. It has no redeeming quali- 
| ties. The language is stiff, barren and inexpressive; and the 
| passion, throughout, forced and unnatural. The sympathies 

are scarcely excited from beginning to end, and stage effects, 
indeed, possibilities, are utterly disregarded, 


ENGLAND, AND oTuer Poems: by William Marsh.—The 
| truly original style in which Mr. Marsh composes, deserves par- 
| ticular notice. He is, in truth, a poet beyond compare. We 
| have repeatedly been favored with contributions from his high- 
| soaring and dashing pen, but, out of mere consideration for his 

supereminent deserts, have been induced to refrain from pre- 
| senting them to our readers; for his poems are all too good to 
be “ wasted on the desert air,” by appearing in such desultory 
| works as magazines; and we have magnanimously and uni- 
formly assured him, that we would not accept his favors, and 
| have advised him not to permit his natural goodness of heart so 
far to get the better of his judgment and interest, as to throw his 
| labors away—but to collect his poetic effusions into a volume. 

He has done so. A luminous brilliancy emanates from the 

book ; and Milton has passed from earth too early to feel how 
| the taurels are torn from bis brow ! 
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Memorrs or Mrs. Hemans: Lea & Blanchard.—This beau- H 


tifully written memoir is by Mrs. Hughes, a sister of the poet- | 
ess. Chorley had previously published her memoirs, but they 
were, in many respects, incomplete and superficial, by which a 
false estimate of her general character was liable to be dissemi- | 
nated. The volume before us supplies the deficiency. It 

acquaints us with the moving springs of her heart—with her 

modes of thought, her tastes, her feelings—all so intensely inte- | 
resting to those who are lovers of her muse. That muse, itself, 
is a sufficient monument, that within her were fountains of ten- 
derness, ever gushing in purity forth—that high-soaring lofti- 
ness of soul, fervent affections—and truth, ever living and ver- | 
dant, guided and inspired her pen. But we have, in this me- | 
moir, the assurance of this surmise—hercin the secrets of her 


life are laid open—and the reader, enthusiastic as he may be || 


in her praise, will arise from its perusal, when acquainted with | 
those operations of circumstances, and mental impressions, 

under which her wide-roaming muse plumed itself for its vari- | 
ous flights, with a deeper and intenser interest in it—Carvills, | 


Youne Mercuant: R. W. Pomeroy.—This little book treats, | 


in a sound and lucid manner, without much pretension, of the | 


qualifications, training, duties, pleasures, dangers, ete., of the | 
merchant. It contains judicious warnings, and wholesome 
advice.—Ransom, Fulton Street. 


Cuaistian Harp: by Charles Dingley—This is a little mu- 
sical work, to appear in numbers, containing hymns and spiritu- 
al songs, annexed to appropriate music. Its author, a popular | 
teacher of music, has been many years in collecting the inateri- 
als. The object is to present the best of those hymns, etc., as 
are heard in seasons of revival, and at meetings of special inte- | 
rest. It is of a convenient form to be transmitted by mail.— 
H. & S. Raynor, Bowery, are the publishers. 

Navat Founpitnc: Lea & Blanchard.—A sea tale—prosy 
in parts—vulgar in others—of the Marryat school, and interest- 
ing to those whose taste inclines in that direction. Some por- 
tions display much humor. 

Jack Sueprparp: Lea & Blanchard—We have heretofore 
pronounced our opinion upon this unnatural, but intensely inte- 
resting tale, as it appeared in numbers, and have, therefore, 
only to record the publication, in a volume, of the portion which 
has been given to the public up to this time.—Carvills. | 

| 
| 





Farr Rosamonp: Carey & Hart.—An historical romance, 
with faults of taste and style, but of considerable interest. 

Tue Toxen ror 1840: Otis, Broaders & Co.—We cannot 
assert that this volume of the Token is so attractive in the | 
embellishments, or valuable in literary contents, as some of its | 
predecessors. Although the plates are by our best artists, and | 
some extremely beautiful, the subjects and execution of others 
do not please our taste. The articles, too, are of more various | 


degrees of merit than has sometimes been the case. But in | 


thus instituting comparisons, we, by no means, desire to con- | 


demn the volume. It is, abstractly considered, very beautiful. 
The binding is chaste and elegant; and as we have said, many 
of the embellishments and literary articles, are of high merit. 


Mount Avusurn: Otis, Broaders & Co.—This is a text-book 
for visitors to Mount Auburn—that consecrated spot—that gar- 
den of the dead—with plates and descriptions of the tombs and 
acenery. 

Guive to Morners: Taylor & Dodd.—This handsome vol- 
ume contains instructions to mothers, respecting the manage- 
ment of young children, with reference to hereditary or family 
diseases, and other important subjects allied to these; com- 
piled, in part, from the best English and American authors, by | 
Dr. Ticknor. The publication of such works, as an index of | 
public opinion, testifies to an increasing attention to important | 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


| To Our Svusscrisers.—With our present number, closes the 
eleventh volume of the “Companion.” Weare proudly conscious, 
upon a review of the past, that we have fulfilled every promise 
we have made; and an estimate of our own efforts and liberal 
arrangements, no less than the unanimous voice of the press, 
and the unexampled increase of our subscription list, assures 


us that our magazine maintains an enviable rank among the 


periodicals, whether of the old world or the new. But success 
shall not relax our endeavors, nor present excellence limit our 
aim. We have, at the present time, treaties in progress, that 
will largely increase the claims of the “Companion,” to popular 
favor, and which will be duly announced. 

Thanking those who have been prompt in remitting their dues, 
we earnestly entreat others to settle their accounts as speedily 
as possible. Their readiness, in this respect, will add a spur 
to our exertions. 


AMERICAN INstTITUTE.—This association will hold its annual 
exhibition at Niblo’s Garden, in the course of the present month. 
The progress of the arts is rapid—new inventions, and improve- 
ments on old, are constantly occurring, and we presume that 

_the articles of ingenuity, skill, ornament and usefulness collect- 
| ed, will surpass even the excellence of former years. 


| Nisto’s Garpex.—We may venture to say that Mr. Niblo 
has never closed his coors after a more prosperous season. The 
Ravels have been aconstant and unfailing attraction, appearing 
ever to crowded houses—and Burton, the popular comedian, 
has also contributed to the success of the Garden. 


j 


| THe Harpers.—The Messrs. Harper have attained a peculiar 


| celebrity as publishers, and their book-issues are immense. A 


writer in the Southern Literary Messenger, dating from this 
city, enters into details of the rise and progress of their busi- 
ness. There are four brothers—all with families, whose fraternal 
union is so complete, that no account has been kept of the sums 
drawn by each, from the concern, for support. What a com- 
ment is this confidence on the uprightness of each! They em- 
ploy, in their large establishment, in Cliff Street, more than 
three hundred operatives, male and female, and have nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars invested in stereotype plates. 


| So careful are these publishers, that their imprint, upon the 


title-page of a book, is, in general, a satisfactory recommenda- 
tion of its contents. They sway, in a great measure, the litera- 
ture of this country. At this present time, they have many 
works in press, both of an instructive and entertaining charac- 
ter. Among the number, are “ Morton’s Hope,” and “The 
Countess of Ida,” American novels, the latter, by Theodore S. 
Fay, Esq. 


HunGarRian Sincers.—These—we know not whether to call 


| them vocalists or not—after astonishing our citizens with their 
wonderful and novel exercises, have been fulfilling very suc- 
_cessful engagements in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Their 
powers are well worthy the attention of all—whether for their 
| musical skill, or their strange method of developing it. 





———— 


Osrrvary.—Departed this life, on the 12th ult., Mrs. Ann 
SNowven, wife of Thomas Snowden, Esq. and parent of the 
proprietor of this magazine, in the forty-eighth year of her age. 
|The cheerfulness of her sick chamber, in which she endured a 

long and painful disease before it conquered her existence, 
made it an interesting and instructive scene, wherein affection 
‘and friendship loved to linger. Devoted to her family, the 





ranges of knowledge that have been hitherto neglected by the l keenest pang that assailed her, in the prospect of death, was the 
public in general. Dr. Ticknor is a skilful, judicious man, and || separation from them it involved, and in proportion to her affec- 
has prepared a correct and valuable treatise—sound in princi- i tion is the poignancy of their grief. She has early followed to 


ple, and clear in detail. the grave a beloved daughter, and the sorrow of those she has 


Cuarter Oax.—The title of this volume is derived from that | left behind to lament her loss, is soothed by the reflection, that, 
of the leading poem, the volume being a collection of the poetic ! pure and trustivg on earth, they are now companions in Hea- 
efforts of Mr. Joho J. Adame, i ven. 
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